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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


DEFENDING THE CONSTITUTION 


NDER the auspices of a constitutional defence 
organization a leader is alleged to have re- 
ferred to reds, militant labor leaders, the 

“National Student League,’ and others as follows: 
“Don’t debate with them, it isn’t a debatable ques- 
tion; punch them in the nose, take them for a ride, 
hang them if necessary.’’ In another speech the same 
man is quoted as saying: “If we can’t get laws let’s 
take the law into our own hands. When you hear 
them talk against us on the streets, take ’em out 
and hang a few of them. Let’s nail them to the 
mast.” 

This is vigorous. It has the merit of frankness. 
It is direct and straightforward. But let us note 
that it is all uttered in defence of the Constitution. 
What if some daring soul should stand up in such a 
meeting and read a few passages from the Constitution 
of the United States or the Bill of Rights of almost any 
of our states? 

What extraordinarily dense and dumb minds, 
what amazingly wooden and inelastic natures, rally 
to the great word patriotism! Is it not time that a 
little different type took hold of the job of making the 
Constitution known and appreciated? 

* * 


NOTHING POLITIC OR PRUDENT ABOUT 
THIS 


HERE is nothing surprising about the attitude 
of seventy-five missionaries of the Sudan In- 
terior Mission in declining to leave Ethiopia 

upon the advice of the State Department. The last 
man who ought to leave a post of danger is the min- 
ister of religion. Admitting that these missionaries 
had any business in Ethiopia in the first place, which 
for our part we do, we must admit that they should 
stay. Though the aerial bombs of the Italians fall 
on their communities, though poison gas blow through 
their houses, their job is exactly where they are—to 
heal the sick, care for the wounded, comfort the living 
and bury the dead. 

Always there is danger of drawing a neutral 
country into war if its nationals stay in the war zone. 
But we take it that these missionaries do not propose 
to appeal to their government to send troops to rescue 
them when danger comes. They propose to take 
their chances with the people whom they are attempt- 
ing to serve. 


Though politics often dishearten us and business 
selfishness disgusts, we feel a swelling of spirit when 
we read statements like that of John J. Trout, secre- 
tary of the Sudan Mission: 

Our missionary forces in Ethiopia now approxi- 
mate seventy-five, all of whom have gone there under 
God, to serve these people, and they will remain, seeking 
to minister in some capacity should hostilities begin. 

It is probable they would render medical aid to 
the Ethiopians as well as endeavor to still pursue their 
spiritual ministry. 

While we thoroughly respect our government’s 
attitude in their request for evacuation, the obedience 
of the missionary is to a higher power, and, whether by 
life or by death, they will continue to serve those to 
whom they have given their lives in response to the 
great commission: ‘“‘Go ye into all the world to preach 
the gospel to every creature.” 

We shall, however, leave the choice of returning 
to the homeland with the individual, but feel sure all 
will want to remain at their posts. Up to the present 
none have left nor expressed a desire to do so. 


* Ok 


JANE ADDAMS AND THE AUSTRIAN PREMIER 

N the fourth volume of “The War Memoirs of 

David Lloyd George” we find the British states- 
man telling this story: 

“In 1916, Jane Addams, the famous American 
leader of women’s movements, called upon me at 
Number 11 Downing Street on her return from a Con- 
tinental tour. She had visited Germany, Austria 
and France, and wished to tell me all about it, and at 
the same time influence me in the direction of peace. 
In Vienna she had had an interview with the Austrian 
Premier. Having explained to him that she had 
come there to find out whether it was not possible to 
bring this horrible war to a peaceful end, she said: “I 
have no doubt you are saying to yourself at this mo- 
ment, this American woman is quite mad.’ He re- 
plied: ‘Mad? Do you see that door?’ At this she 
thought he was terminating the interview brusquely, 
but he went on, ‘Every hour of the day and far into 
the night men come through that door and say to me: 
We want more men for the trenches—we want more 
guns—more ammunition, more money. Mad, in- 
deed? You are the only sensible person who has 
passed through that door for a long time.’ ”’ 

When people begin to gather together from all 
over the world the stories that men can tell about the 
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work and the spirit of Jane Addams, even the best 
informed may be astonished at the extent of her in- 
fluence. 

With the Apostle Paul she could write: “In 
labors more abundant .... in journeyings often 

. in perils of waters . . in perils by mine own 
countrymen .... in weariness and faithfulness— 
in watchings often... . besides such things as 
come upon me daily.” 

She is unquestionably one of our greatest Ameri- 
cans. 

* 
A WOMAN FARMER SEES IT THROUGH 


WOMAN Farmer Sees It Through”’ is the sub- 
title of a book,* now in its third edition, 
which bears the title ‘“The Barter Lady.” 

It is the interesting narrative of the struggles, 
defeats and victories of a woman farmer in Maryland, 
city bred and early left a widow with a family of small 
children, who disregarded the advice of all the prudent 
men who knew her and tackled the job of running 
several large farms across the bay from Baltimore, 
only a few minutes’ distant by airplane but a hundred 
miles distant by road around the head of the bay. 

This woman got many hard wallops, but would 
not “‘stay licked.” Perhaps our readers who do not 
know the book may get a glimpse of the reason why 
when we tell them that on more than one occasion 
when she received word from the commission merchant 
that the tomatoes or Bartlett pears had been received 
in bad shape and would bring little or nothing, she 
took an airplane to Baltimore or Boston, arrived be- 
fore her goods were all unloaded, and exposed the 
lie. 

The book is one of fascinating narrative and ad- 
venture, but all through it she raises questions that 
our country, soon or late, will have to face. 

With a market full of large Bartlett pears on 
which a good profit could be made at two cents each, 
why should the manipulators let half of them, or more, 
rot and take their profit on the other half at a high 
price? 

She presents the problem of the millionaire 
commission merchant and the ruined farmer. 

“The Barter Lady” is a good book to read in 
order to see a resourceful, cultured American woman 
fighting against odds, to get a beautiful picture of 
farm life at its best, to sense basic economic prob- 
lems, and to enjoy a gripping story. 

The book is full of incidents like the following: 

“In conversation with a push-cart peddler one 
day, while waiting for a street car, I had a question 
asked me that I have not been able to answer. His 
pears had cost him less than one cent each from the 
commission man that morning. He was selling them 
at four for a quarter. I told him how fine they were, 
after learning the price, and said: ‘If you would sell 
your pears at eight for a quarter, the glut in the market 
would be helped. The consumer would get a reason- 
able amount for his money and the producer would 
be helped because none would be allowed to rot.’ His 
reply was, ‘Why I push two box if I make it on one?’ 


*The Barter Lady. By Evelyn Harris. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company: Garden City, L. I. Frice $2.50. 


I had no answer. Produce purchased at the lowest 
figure and sold high, so that if any is left to rot it will 
not be at a loss. 

“Produce consigned to large commission houses 
all over the United States and then sold to themselves 
at practically their own figure, which figure usually 
sets the market for that day on the whole lot. After 
the farmer consigns his stuff to a commission man he 
often finds it is sold at a low figure to another com- 
mission man, who then owns it and sells at a handsome 
price. The second commission man is the same as 
the first—he owns two places run under different 
names.” 


* * 


THE SINS OF SAINTS 


SUBSCRIBER to The London World sent an 
AN inquiry to that journal concerning the “hatred 
verses’ in the 139th psalm. He said that they 
did not seem to fit. ‘‘For the rest of the psalm,” he 
wrote, ‘‘the author has ascended heights of beauty and 
discovery, and then he goes and messes it all up with a 
lot of hate stuff such as would disgrace a retired major 
in war time. Did he do this terrible thing? Or has 
some clever editor been improving the original?”’ 

The hate passages in verses 19 to 22 include 
the sentence, “I hate them with a perfect hatred.” 
The Rev. John Bevan, who answered the question, 
said that so far as he knew the verses were genuine 
and did not belong to an editor. The psalmist was 
like the rest of us, he declared. “His religion, for all 
its enlightening and illuminating effect, had left 
parts of his nature untouched. Marvelous spiritual 
insight can go along with an undeveloped moral sense. 
Saints have sins.” 

That is one of the contentions of the Oxford 
Group Movement. There are areas of life, they in- 
sist, that our religion does not touch. There can be 
no deep religious progress until our religion permeates 
to the darkest corner and lightens it. 

The rather insulting question is constantly being 
thrown at us: “Is the average of conduct among 
church members as high as among those in the better 
groups outside churches?” 

The tragic fact is that if nineteen-twentieths of 
us is good the one-twentieth that is. uncontrolled or 
unredeemed may fix our reputation. 

Saints have sins. We expect them to have sins. 
None of us are perfect. But have we more sins than 
is normal in a group of human beings? And what are 
we doing about it? 

Is it true, as a college professor remarked to us 
this past week, that the rank and file of Universalists 
will not react violently against moral turpitude unless 
it involves theft or gross sexual wrong? Have we got 
so that we expect sin in saints, meanness, back-biting, 
lying, pulling one another down? 

We have our spiritual experience in earthen ves- 
sels, but Christian history shows that those earthen 
vessels may be made beautiful. 

We must not be too easy on the sins in saints, . 
especially if we ourselves are the saint involved. 
And there comes a point when gentleness toward 
other saints may mean the fastening of a low moral 
standard on the whole church community. 
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EDITORIAL FREEDOM 


N interesting happening in the United Church 
of Canada is attracting the attention of the 
press, religious and secular. Dr. William B. 
Creighton, editor of The New Outlook, the official 
paper of the church, replied editorially to one of the 
church boards which had singled out the paper for 
adverse criticism. The head of the publishing com- 
mittee saw the editorial in proof and ordered the 
presses stopped and the editorial suppressed. Im- 
mediately the highest authority of the church, cor- 
responding to our Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention, ordered the action reversed and the 
editorial released. This was done. 
Dr. James R. Joy, the senior editor of The Chris- 
tian Advocate, in commenting on this action, gives the 
rule in Methodism. He writes: 


Editorial freedom is a constantly recurring topic. 
The accepted principle in Methodism is that the editor 
of a church paper has absolute control of the matter 
which he prints or declines to print. He is responsible. 
He can be punished in church, criminal or civil courts 
if he abuses this freedom. But neither the publishers 
nor any Conference or board may dictate to him, 
though they are free to criticize his judgment. 


They also are free to end his career as editor. 

The Methodist element in the United Church 
of Canada seems to have made this principle the rule 
of action. We congratulate Dr. Creighton, The New 
Outlook, and the Church. 

Our experience has been that of Dr. Joy. No- 
body has attempted to limit our freedom. Of course 
it could not be done in any of our Protestant churches 
except with an especially helpless type of editor. 

Our editors must insist on freedom or they will 
be of no use as editors. 

They must use their freedom with sense and kind- 
ness or they will be of no use as editors of religious 


papers. 
* * 


A GOOD STORY FOR THE NEXT PATRIOTIC 
ADDRESS 


E are glad to see any group of citizens interested 
in celebrating the 4th of July and other an- 
niversaries. We find it somewhat difficult, 

however, to reconcile devotion to the Declaration of 
Independence (which by the way was adopted July 
4, 1776) and the Constitution of the United States 
with some of the speeches and actions of our super- 
patriots. 

Fifty-nine delegates of the All Southern Con- 
ference for Civil and Trade Union Rights went to 
Chattanooga not long ago to hold a convention. Law 
enforcement officers and legionnaires confronted the 
delegates in the only hall that they had succeeded in 
renting and ran them out of town and across the 
county line. The political boss of the county assaulted 
a Methodist minister who asked a civil question as to 
why the detectives, legionnaires and policemen had 
assembled. There was no further violence, as the del- 
egates did not resist. They made a circuit back around 
the city and went to a town 120 miles away and held 
their meeting. 

The Nation says sardonically that ‘The Chatta- 


nooga News committed lese majeste by printing the 
facts as they occurred, condemning the Legion edi- 
torially and printing without comment the First 
Amendment to the Constitution and a section of the 
Declaration of Independence.” 

Nothing that we could say could have the slight- 
est effect in Chattanooga, but what The Chattanooga 
News says powerfully affects public opinion. And 
what we say and what our readers may say can affect 
public opinion in our different circles. 

Mob violence against groups that would destroy 
the government is vastly more destructive of govern- 
ment than the meetings and resolutions which they 
attack. 

Just what the All Southern Conference stands 
for we do not know. Obviously it stands for a change 
of some sort. There is no question about a change 
being needed when fascist groups in the name of 
patriotism attack the fundamental rights of citizens, 
whether radical in opinion or otherwise. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Ernest H. Jeffs, writing from London to The 
New Outlook of Toronto, asks which is the truer anti- 
war attitude, that of the Prince of Wales, who stood 
up in a divided Legion Convention and declared for 
friendly contacts between German and British ex- 
service men, or the Communist paper strongly anti- 

war in theory which denounced him. 


Well over ten million people voted on a peace 
“ballot”? in England and ninety-seven percent voted 
for the League of Nations, and from ninety-two to 
ninety-four percent for disarmament, the abolition 
of the private manufacture of arms, and for economic 
action against an aggressor nation. 


Advance tells about the sensation made in a 
church meeting called to discuss business when a new 
member rose and: asked: “What do the Christian 
principles we profess say about this? What action 
would be in harmony with our religion?” 


A Jamaican Negro practicing medicine in London, 
Dr. Harold A. Moody, has been elected president of 
the British Christian Endeavor Union, “the first man 
of his race to be chosen the head of a British organiza- 
tion of national proportions.” 


Speaking of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, a reporter writes: ‘“There is nothing that 
the members resent more than any attempt of the of- 
ficials to encroach on their freedom.” Universalism 


seems to be spreading. 


“Nor did I believe,” wrote George Washington, 
“that every act of my administration would be tor+ 
tured and the grossest and most insidious misrepre- 
sentations of them be made.” 


Whatever may be said pro or con on the subject 
of moderate drinking, no drinking goes with driving 
motor cars and no drinking goes with our highes 
efficiency. 
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Hosea Ballou 


Sheldon Christian 


A reformer in the last degree radical, reforming the 

very character men ascribed to God.—Safford. 
—AIOSKA BALLOU started life a Baptist, the son 
YS} of a Baptist minister. He was born April 
© 30, 1771, five years before the American 
4)| Revolution, in the little town of Richmond, 
N. H., the sixth son and the eleventh child. Gnly 
fourteen years before his birth, the first land had been 
broken in this wilderness site, and the forest had since 
then been cleared but slowly. When Hosea was two 
years old, his mother died. Thus, motherless, a 
pioneer in a new country, and with the added poverty 
consequent upon the deprivation engendered by the 
Revolutionary War, he grew up in what seemed to be 
the most unfavorable circumstances. His father, 
moreover, was a Baptist of no modern compromise. 
His was Calvinism at its most logical—and the shadow 
of this baneful theology was always over the home. 
In many respects, Hosea’s boyhood was like that of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The days, and a portion of the nights, were spent 
for most part in wresting a living from the land. In 
all the years of his youth, Hosea never attended a regu- 
lar school. Not until he was nineteen did he have 
this privilege, and then only for a few months. By 
his own efforts, however, he acquired an elementary 
knowledge of reading and writing, and something of 
arithmetic. It is said that in after years, long before 
the same story became current of Lincoln’s boyhood, 
he told his children how he learned to read of winter 
evenings by the light of blazing pine-knots, and how 
he practiced his writing on scrolls of birch-bark taken 
from the trees of the forest. The only books acces- 
sible to him were the much-read family Bible, a small 
English dictionary of considerable antiquity, an old 
Almanac, and a pamphlet relative to the Tower of 
Babel. Under such conditions, the Bible became all 
things literary and religious, scholastic and historical, 
to him. 

When Hosea was about eighteen, there occurred a 
religious revival in the local church, and he, like most 
of the others who had not yet been converted, was 
swept into the church on the crest of the wave of 
fright. The burden of the revival campaign was, 
“Repent! Hell yawns! Satan has already one claw on 
you!” (Safford, “Hosea Ballou,” p. 24. Universalist 
Publishing House, Boston, 1889.) It is said that 
“Hosea accepted the conviction that he was by nature 
a child of wrath hastening to destruction; but (that) 
even in this excitement he did not wholly lose his 
equipoise. ... He afterwards said he was much 
grieved because he could not agonize as others did; 
he was fearful lest his fear did not reach the regulation 
standard.”” (Ibid., p. 24.) In mid-winter, 1789, he 
professed the faith and was immersed in the icy waters 
of Richmond. 

From his childhood, Hosea had been taught the 
tenets of Calvinism. “I was well acquainted,” he 
writes, “with the most common arguments which were 
used in support of predestination, election, the fall of 
man, the penal sufferings of Christ for the elect, the 
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justice of reprobation, and many other particulars— 
(man’s) inability to regenerate himself, and the 
sovereignty and irresistibility of regenerating grace.” 
(Ibid., p. 25.) But now, having become one among 
the elect, he wished’to get behind the reasons for these 
articles of the faith. Before, his mind had been ‘“un- 
regenerate,” and he could not have understood them; 
now, however, having received the divine Light, it 
would surely be given him to see into the mysteries 
behind these doctrines. But what was this Calvinism, 
anyway? It has been authoritatively stated in Five 
Essential Points: 


I. God hath chosen a certain number of the fallen 
race of Adam, in Christ, before the foundation of the 
world, unto eternal glory, according to His immutable 
purpose, and of His free grace and love, without the 
least foresight of faith, good works, or any conditions 
performed by the creature; and the rest of mankind He 
was pleased to pass by, and ordain to dishonor and 
wrath for their sins, to the praise of His vindictive 
justice. 

II. Though the death of Christ be a most perfect 
sacrifice and satisfaction for sins, of infinite value, and 
abundantly sufficient to expiate the sins of the whole 
world, and though on this ground the gospel is to be 
preached to all mankind indiscriminately, yet it was 
the will of God that Christ, by the blood of the cross, 
should efficaciously redeem all those, and those only, 
who were from eternity elected to salvation and given 
to him by the Father. 


III. Mankind are totally depraved in conse- 
quence of the fall of the first man, who being their public 
head, his sins involved the corruption of all his posterity; 
which corruption extends over the whole soul, and ren- 
ders it unable to turn to God, or to do anything truly 
good, and exposes it to His righteous displeasure both in 
this world and that which is to come. 


IV. All whom God hath predestined unto eternal 
life, He is pleased in His appointed time effectually to 
call by His word and spirit out of that state of sin and 
death in which they were by nature, to grace and salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ. 


V. Those whom God hath effectually called and 
sanctified by His spirit shall never finally fall from a 
state of grace. The believers may fall partially, and 
would fall totally and finally but for the mercy and 
faithfulness of God, who keepeth the feet of His saints; 
also He bestoweth the grace of perseverance, bestowing 
it by means of reading and hearing the Word, medita- 
tions, exhortations, threatenings, promises; but none 
of these things imply the possibility of a believer falling 
from a state of justification. 


Hosea’s interest in studying the Bible was height- 


ened by the preaching of a certain Rev. Caleb Rich in 


the adjoining town of Warwick. Rich was a hated 
Universalist. Ballou writes that “the doctrine excited 
horror, and was denounced as the most dangerous 
heresy ever propagated.” “At that time, what is 
now seldom hinted even in a low voice—namely, ‘If 
I believed so, I would lie, cheat, indulge in deception, 
wallow in sin of every kind, not hesitating to take 
the lives of my neighbors, my family, or even my own 
life-—was loudly vociferated from every lip; and I 
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was perfectly satisfied that such must be the tendency 
of the doctrine.” (Jbid., pp. 31, 32.) 

Cne difficulty, however, lodged in Hosea’s intellec- 
tual craw continually, no matter how he might try 
to dislodge it: if God saved only a few, although all 
were sinners (the depravity of man theory), then God 
was partial. By what right was He partial? Was it 
not more reasonable to suppose that, instead of saving 
~ a few, God would save all, if all were equally sinful? 
Listressed by such doubts as these, of the God whom 
the Bible taught one should love, he turned from one 
source of help to another, seeking aid to buttress his 
tottering faith in Calvinism. He asked his father, 
“Tf I did what we say God does, would I be a good 
man?” The answer obviously was, “No.” How, 
then, he wanted to know, could he strive to be like 
God, and yet strive to be good? In his anxiety to 
answer these questions, he sought the aid of a certain 
minister in Hartford, N. Y., where he was working on 
a farm that summer. 

Hosea’s brother David had asked him to talk 
over his difficulties with this minister, the pastor of 
the church there, hoping that Elder Brown would be 
able to settle young Hosea’s doubts once and for all. 
The Elder asked him to turn to any passage of Scrip- 
ture that might at first glance seem to favor the doc- 
trine of universal salvation, with the promise that he 
would very quickly show that such was not the case. 
“T opened,” says Hosea, “‘to the fifth chapter of 
Romans ... . (and) directed him to the eighteenth 
verse.”” This verse read: “T'herefore, as by the offence 
of one, judgment came upon all to condemnation, even 
so by the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life.’”’ Elder Brown, instead of 
attempting to answer the passage, launched into loud 
talk, and spoke beside the point. Hosea let him 
finish, and then suggested that he had not answered 
the question, for the same “all men,” he said, who 
were under condemnation in the first part of the 
text, were under justification in the last. Upon hear- 
ing this, Elder Brown became frenzied, and the con- 
ference was consequently brought to an ungraceful 
and sudden termination. Yet Hosea had been sin- 
cerely in search of strengthening for his Calvinism, 
and would have welcomed a conviction that could 
have unified his divided thoughts. 

Alone, then, Hosea continued his study of the 
Bible. Working in the fields, he had the book with 
him, and read it whenever opportunity offered a few 
moments’ leisure. “‘Can God,” he asked himself, ‘in 
all these witnesses—in my own best desires, in Nature, 
and in the Bible—give false evidence of His own char- 
acter? Can election and reprobation be true? Is the 
great majority of mankind irretrievably doomed to 
endless pain? Was this doom determined in the 
foreknowledge of God when the world was made? 
What, then,” he asked himself, ‘‘must be thought of 
the character of God?” (Ibid., pp. 36, 37.) At last, 
it is said, “an all-diffusive light shone upon him 
through the pages of Scripture. He could doubt no 
longer that God is a Father impartial in His love.” 
And, now that this great conviction had come home 
to him, he faced squarely the question of taking his 
place among them whose doctrine he had so long 
fought against, and whom he had despised. Not for a 
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moment did he falter. ‘Before I returned the next 
fall,’ he writes, “my mind was quite settled in the 
consoling belief that God will finally have mercy on 
all men.” (Ibzd., p. 37.) 

Now that the new gospel had come home to his 
heart, he wished to carry it to others, to them that 
were suffering even as he had suffered, in the throes 
of religious darkness. He hoped at first only to be 
able to earn his living at farming, and to preach Sun- 
days or week-nights in schoolhouses, private dwellings, 
barns, groves—sometimes in a church, if opened to 
him. But to devote himself to a partial ministry, 
even, required more education than he had yet been 
able to acquire. The following winter, therefore, he 
went to live with his brother David, who himself, 
strange to say, had by now become a Universalist. 
Fortunately, just at that time a private school was 
opened in the village. Here Hosea enrolled himself, 
and, at twenty, received his first systematic education. 
“T studied night and day,” he says; “slept little, ate 
little.’ After a brief period in this private school, he 
attended a term in Chesterfield Academy in New 
Hampshire. When he left the academy, so assiduously 
had he labored that he was granted a certificate of 
competency to teach a common school. The following 
summer he worked on his brother David’s farm in 
Richmond. This summer is noteworthy as being that 
in which he was duly excommunicated from the Bap- 
tist church at Richmond; but it is said that the process 
was executed with such courtesy that he could not 
possibly have resented it. ‘No fault was found with 
him, but only with his belief.” 

In September of that same year, he and David 
attended the New England General Convention of 
Universalists at Oxford, Mass. Hosea was only a 
layman at that time, and he looked with admiration 
on the Universalist ministers who convened at that 
Convention. Isolated as the two Ballou brothers 
were at Richmond, they had nevertheless heard of 
some of these famous preachers here gathered—of 
John Murray, Elhanan Winchester, and Thomas 
Barnes. After his return from this Convention, Hosea 
girded himself to prepare to preach his first lay sermon. 

That first sermon is spoken of with pity. It is 
said that he “rambled in his thoughts, became inco- 
herent, but persevered through the martyrdom of a 
reasonable sermon-time. . . . The young preacher’s 
perspiration flowed freely, his words quite contrari- 
wise.”’ On a second occasion, he fared even worse. 
“He struggled while he could, and then sank helplessly 
to his seat, thus gaining, and giving, much relief.” 
But his difficulties were occasioned more by his un- 
suspected powers than by the lack of them. A man of 
mediocre ability would have had little trouble in re- 
taining his composure, and speaking coolly what he 
had to say. In Hosea Ballou, however, the very tides 
must be harnessed, the sun must be kept in its place 
in the sky, the rush of the river of emotion, quickened 
by his warm sympathy for his fellowmen, must be 
tamed and circumscribed by the levees of self-mastery. 
After these first failures, he experienced no further 
difficulties in the fundamentals of public speaking; 
and from then on, he was to rise to the heights of 
fame as an orator, a theologian, a leader of the de- 
nomination, and a man of God. 
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Step by step, Ballou’s preaching became known; 
_ and little by little he acquired the mastery of his 
powers. Teaching for his living through the week, he 
preached on Sundays in cities and towns in various 
parts of New England. When, in the year 1794, the 
General Convention again met at Oxford, and he at- 
tended, he was now not entirely unknown. It fell to 
Elhanan Winchester to preach the final sermon of the 
Convention. Winchester had invited into the pulpit 
with him one Joab Young, and the young lay preacher, 
Hosea Ballou. As Winchester preaches, and teils the 
assembled Convention of the advances the faith is 
making on every side, he cannot but mention the works 
done by this young preacher from Richmond. Seized 
by the electric pulsations of the assembly, he impul- 
sively asks the young preacher to stand forth. 

“This young man,’ Winchester declares, ‘has, 
with no help save of God, won his right to ordination.”’ 
Now, speaking as one inspired, he takes up the pulpit 
Bible and says to Hosea, “Brother Ballou, I press to 
your heart the written Jehovah!’ The assembly is 
melted with the appropriateness of the deed. Then 
Winchester says to Joab Young, “Brother Young, 
charge him!’ Brother Young charged him; and in 
this impromptu manner Hosea Ballou was ordained. 
In later years, however, in order that the legal validity 
of his ordination might not be questioned, the ceremony 
was repeated—with less inspiration, but with more at- 
tention to due process of ecclesiastical law. 

Two years after this ordination at Oxford, Hosea 
was married; and through all the long years of his 
fruitful life, Ruth Washburn Ballou was ever ready at 
his side. For the next seven years they lived in Hard- 
wick, Hosea making tours on a two-monthyg’ circuit of 
churches, and maintaining himself now from his 
preaching. During these seven years, it is said, he 
averaged in weight 200 pounds, and stood six feet in 
height. A man of the mountains, he could well draw 
now on his great strength in the work in these back- 
woods towns and villages he served during these first 
years in the wilderness. 

At about this time, he was invited to supply in 
John Murray’s pulpit in Boston, while Murray was to 
be away in Philadelphia. There was some difference 
between Murray’s and Ballou’s Universalism, and it 
was with the understanding that Ballou should not 
take this opportunity to attack Murray’s views that 
the offer was extended to him. At the close of the last 
sermon of the series, Mrs. Murray, who is spoken of 
charitably as an “uneasy spirit,” supposing that Bal- 
lou had attacked her husband’s peculiar views, sent 
a man of the church with a message to deliver to the 
congregation. “I wish to give notice,” he said, stand- 
ing in the choir-loft, “that the doctrine which has 
been preached here this afternoon is not the doctrine 
which is usually preached in this house.’”’ (Ibid., p. 
64.) Ballou’s only reply, before proceeding to an- 
nounce the concluding hymn, was, “The audience will 
please take notice of what our brother has said.”” The 
congregation was grieved that such a breach of cour- 
tesy should have occurred, and afterwards made 
ample amends. His preaching had so impressed some 
of the Boston Universalists, however, that they offered 
to form a second Universalist parish, and to maintain 
him at a comfortable salary if he would be their min- 


ister; but Ballou could not even consider any move that 
would be injurious to Murray, and returned to the 
hills to cover his circuit. His time to serve Boston 
had not yet come. 

In 1803, he removed to Barnard, Vermont, there 
to open up new ground for the faith. That autumn 
he attended the United States Convention of Univer- 
galists in Winchester, N. H. It was at this Conven- 
tion that the so-called Winchester Confession of 
Faith was adopted. In the years following, Ballou 
wrote his famous ‘“Treatise on the Atonement.” This 
treatise antedated the formation, in Boston, of the 
Unitarian denomination by about ten years, so that 
it might be said that Universalists were Unitarians 
before Unitarians themselves were Unitarians. 

For six years, Ballou preached in and about 
Barnard. During this period, be was several times 
sent into the West as a mission preacher, for it was 
recognized that in his preaching there was popular 
power, and the Universalist Church did not fail to 
utilize his gifts for purposes of church extension. At 
the end of six years of hard work at Barnard, he was 
called to the Universalist church in Portsmouth, N. H. 
It is related that when one of the deacons of a Calvin- 
ist church in Barnard heard that Ballou was to leave, 
he said: ““Mr. Ballou to leave town? IJ am very sorry, 
for I suppose we may expect the Devil himself here 
next!’ “Why, father!’ retorted his daughter-in-law, 
“do you think Mr. Ballou the only man who can keep 
the Devil owt of Barnard?” (Ibid., p. 95.) 

When Ballou went to Portsmouth, he received a 
salary that allowed him to support his now growing 
family according to the standard expected of the 
clergy. During this pastorate he engaged in numerous 
debates through the press; but one private issue, be- 
tween certain members of the parish and himself, 
eaused difficulties that were later to be regretted. 
At that time, the War of 1812 was a-borning. Ballou 
was an ardent patriot, and preached a forthright. ser- 
mon declaring that since the nation was engaged in 
war, it was now incumbent on every citizen to support 
it. Certain members of the parish, however, whose 
business was hurt by the war, were averse to it, and 
expected Ballou, if he did not agree with them, at 
least to remember his place and remain silent. Be- 
cause of his expressions of patriotism, therefore, these 
members withdrew their support from the church. 
Ballou, with a divided church, continued with those 
who wished him to remain, teaching school as a means 
of making up the deficiency in the family budget. 

Shortly afterward, the Universalist church of 
Salem, Mass., extended a call to him. He conferred 
with his Portsmouth parish. He had always believed 
that the laborer was worthy of his hire, and asked only 
that they assure him of a fair income for the support 
of himself and his family. There was needless de- 
lay, however, in rendering a reply. In the end, 
Ballou accepted the call to the Salem church. Now 
the Portsmouth parish was at last aroused, and made 
a better offer even than the Salem church had been 
able to make for his services. But Ballou went on to 
Salem. He remained there three years. At the end 
of that time, the pulpit of the new School Street 
Church in Boston was offered him. It was with regret 
that he left Salem. The man whom the people of 
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Portsmouth had let slip through their fingers and 
had not known how to value and take care of while 
they had him, left such a lasting impression on the 
people of Salem, it is said, that “fifty years afterward 
there were those . . . . who spoke with kindling eyes 
and trembling voices of the joy which came to them 
in their youth through his awakening and melting 
words.’ (Ibid., p. 121.) 

At Boston, an acute situation in the Universalist 
fold had developed. The pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church had been content to throw mere 
snowballs at the granite ramparts of the Calvinists. 
The Unitarians, who had now come into being, were 
less Unitarian than Ballou himself, and, when he 
came, did not understand him; moreover, they had 
become frightened and had sought to escape any sug- 
gestion of radicalism in thought, other than in respect 
to the Trinity. The School Street Church, to which 
Ballou was called, had therefore been built, to provide 
a place for those who wished to hear the Universalism 
that Ballou himself had developed, and that was not 
being preached elsewhere in Boston. Up to this time, 
Boston Universalists had heard only Rellianism, 
which was Universalism only in its foetal stage. 

When Ballou came to Boston, he was calmly ig- 
nored by the complacent Orthodox, misunderstood by 
the timid Unitarians, and somewhat given the cold 
shoulder by the officers and pastor of the First Church. 
It was not long, however, before he was the voice of 
authority for Universalists in Boston, as he had al- 
ready become throughout the country. He preached 
three times each Sunday, because the church could 
not accommodate the crowds. In the morning, it is 
said, all the seats were taken; at the afternoon service, 
not only the seats, but the aisles as well were filled; 
and in the evening, seats, aisles, window-sills, and 
every available space, were occupied. 

For years Ballou preached in this Second Uni- 
versalist Church in Boston. Not only did he engage 
in the arduous task of preaching several times a week 
in his own church, he also preached often elsewhere, 
even at great distances from Boston; and engaged in 
almost incredible amounts of editorial work for the 
denomination. His parish, recognizing his value to 
the movement as a whole, with great foresight re- 
leased him from many of the social details of parish 
management in order to give others the benefit of his 
special labors. During these years, also, he attended 
the Conventions of the church, State and General— 
attendance at which is so wearing on the minister— 
and in all respects save the name he became the 
venerable bishop of the Universalist Church of Amer- 
ica. His printed words, exclusive of his newspaper 
contributions, would make a total of one hundred 
large volumes, each of about four hundred pages. 
He preached a minimum of 10,000 sermons. Yet he 
never relaxed his solicitude for the sick and needy, 
and his visitations to the sick were many, and remem- 
bered for their good results. 

In 1846 Hosea Ballou was succeeded in the School 
Street Church by the Rev. E. H. Chapin—the first 
pastor whom they could find who would make him a 
worthy colleague and successor. Mr. Ballou was ex- 
ceptionally gracious in his retirement from the active 
ministry, and aided his successor whenever possible. 


In his last years, as he approached eighty, he served 
as an invaluable messenger of good-will through the 
denomination. No Convention ever was a success 
without the venerable Ballou’s presence. ‘To look 
upon that venerable form,” wrote one describing him, 
“‘which, like some aged tree, having stood the blasts 
for many years, begins to yield and bow its head— 
and upon those snowy locks whitened with the frosts 
of eighty winters, and then to reflect that for so long a 
period all his time, talents, energy—his very heart; 
and soul, have been devoted to the glorious cause in 
which he is still engaged—(this) conveyed a silent 
lesson to the heart, as impressive as it was beautiful,” 
(Ibid., p. 239.) 

At the meeting of the so-called Reform Festival 
in Boston in 1848, Ballou spoke many wise words 
about true reform. It is said that he urged the younger 
ministers “not to undervalue good things because 
they are old.”” “We use the same numerals now,” he 
said, “that were used of old; and the first principles 
of numeration and multiplication still hold good. We 
find use for the same sun, moon, and stars now which 
people used to see thousands of years ago. Do not cast 
everything behind you. Do not suppose that you are 
going to surprise your Maker by any operation you can 
perform.” 

At the Reform Festival of 1850, the veteran Uni- 
versalist theologian was eulogized by the Rev. T. B. 
Thayer. On this occasion, as the close of his life’s 
work was drawing near, Ballou said: “Looking back- 
ward sixty years, I can see how much the cause of 
true reform has progressed. It has gone on so effec- 
tually that even the old partial God in whom the 
theologians (used to believe) has got reformed. He 
is so changed that the old clergy, if they were to hear 
Him described now, would not know Him. Our 
heavenly Father has become a real Father. The Bible 
has felt the reform. What was thought to be hostile 
to Universalism is now seen to be favorable to that 
doctrine. All sects seem coming to harmonize on the 
great truths of the paternity of God and the brother- 
hood of man.” (Lbid., pp. 242, 243.) This, in 1850! 

On June 2, 1852, the Massachusetts Convention 
was in session at Plymouth. It was expected that the 
patriarch of the church, Hosea Ballou, would attend 
to bestow the spiritual benediction of his presence 
upon the gathering, as it had been his gracious custom 
to do these many years. A telegram is received, say- 
ing that he has suddenly been taken ill. The report 
cannot be believed. It is known that his wife has 
been ill for some time, but Hosea himself was but 
recently seen, hale and in good health. Yet the truth 
is that the veteran evangelist has been fatally stricken 
with pneumonia. On June 7, his soul made the great 
transition, and the book of his reverent life was closed. 

“A true reformer,” says one writer, “a pioneer 
in paths since by increasing multitudes traversed; a 
faithful man of God, and every whit a man among 
men; in very truth one of Nature’s noblemen; an 
apostle of universal hope and religious good cheer, 
who left the world better and happier for having 
wrought in it his heroic work; and who will be move 
esteemed for his genius as he is seen in truer perspec- 
tive and his prophetic mission comes nearer to ful- 
fillment—such is Hosea Ballou.” (Zbid., pp. 289, 290.) 
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The Role of the Individual in the Present National Crisis’ 
James Gordon Gilkey 


5 HORTLY after this country entered the World 
War one of our poets published a moving 
Loan verse entitled “In a Walled Garden.” The 
f>f8}} lines picture vividly this woman’s sense of 
helplessness as she sat in her garden and read of the 
momentous events overseas. €£o many great things 
to be done there, and so little she could do about them 


here! 
I live on under my great trees 
Rearing butterflies and children, 
Watching for the Canterbury bells, 
While half the world bleeds— 
Bleeds and curses. 
And all I can do about it 
Is sew a few passionate seams 
And save a little wheat! 
Yet when the pain grows unbearable, I think 
“Ts it not for this that wars are fought, 
That men die for a loved country? 
To keep a place where life has light and room, 
Where someone has time for Canterbury bells 
And the tiny, endless needs of little children?” 
So part of my soul moves in its appointed orbit 
Luminous and glad: 
While the rest sits in ashes— 
Brooding, unconsolable, ashamed. 


Many people today are burdened by a similar 
sense of helplessness. They formulate some social 
program, but what can they do to put it into opera- 
tion? Even while they are stressing the importance of 
a balanced budget and a sound currency, Congress 
discusses a bonus bill calling for the issuance of 
$2,000,000,000 in new money. Even while they are 
stressing the difference between wars of offence and 
wars of defence, and seeking to keep the United States 
out of further conflicts in foreign territory, an an- 
nouncement is made that the American fleet will pres- 
ently hold gigantic maneuvers on the Japanese side 
of the Pacific. In such a situation can the individual 
do anything to influence the threatened course of 
events? Cr is he, in the final analysis, utterly helpless? 

There are two opportunities which private citi- 
zens like ourselves obviously have. For one thing 
we can write vigorous letters to the officials in Wash- 
ington, stating clearly our desires and our hopes. 
Suppose we confess frankly that letters addressed to 
the Fresident probably have little effect. The Presi- 
dent now receives an average of 6,500 letters per day, 
and a staff of twenty-six mail clerks and secretaries 
is kept busy reading and sorting them. Only an oc- 
casional letter in the lot reaches, or can be expected to 
reach, Mr. Roosevelt’s own desk. Were he to read 
all his mail, and were he to devote twenty-four hours 
per day to the task, he would have only thirteen sec- 
onds for each letter. But the letters you and I address 
to Congressmen and Senators apparently enjoy a 
different fate. Most of these letters evidently reach 
the man for whom they are intended, and many of them 
evidently exert a significant influence on his subse- 
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quent votes. Some time ago a writer for one of our 
magazines went to Washington to make a careful 
investigation on this point. Two incidents which he 
reports deserve to be remembered. A former leader 
in the House of Representatives said to him, “I have 
seen a few hatfuls of letters from people back home 
break an apparently invincible line-up in the House.”’ 
Another Congressman was asked this direct question: 
‘Would it be possible for 500 letters from individuals 
in your district to determine your vote on a given 
question?’”’ To the question the Congressman made 
this significant answer: “If the letters were of the right 
sort, if they came from the right people, and if they 
were written in the right way, less than one hundred 
of them would determine my position on the ques- 
tion.”’ Granted there are dubious overtones in the 
words “‘letters of the right sort, from the right people, 
and written in the right way.” There is still ample 
reason to believe that Senators and Congressmen do 
want expressions of opinion from their constituents, 
and that their subsequent votes are determined—at 
least in part—by these expressions. You and I may 
not have as much influence on our representatives as 
we wish, but we are far from helpless. 

We also have the power, at any national election, 
to change the men who represent us in Washington. 
Many people today, noting the enormous number of 
votes cast in national elections, conclude that the 
single vote they can cast has little significance, and 
that it makes little difference whether they go to the 
polls. Would that such Americans studied carefully 
the results of many important elections! In case after 
case the winner’s margin of victory is surprisingly 
small and the number of stay-at-homes distressingly 
large. The result of the election could have been al- 
tered by a slight change in the attitude of a few voters. 
Consider the record of the Congressional election in 
our own district last November. The figures for 
Springfield (not for the entire district) almost pass 
belief. Here in Springfield Mr. Granfield received 
23,743 votes. Meantime Mr. Clason received, here 
in Springfield, 23,182 votes. As far as the Springfield 
returns were concerned, only 611 votes separated the 
two men. A shift of only 306 votes in the 46,875 
which these candidates received here would have 
thrown the election the other way—as far as Spring- 
field was concerned. Meantime, while 306 votes 
were thus determining the Springfield result, there 
were 11,293 registered voters in this city who did not 
take the trouble to go to the polls at all! Face to face 
with situations like this, some of us wonder how 
supposedly-patriotic Americans can take so lightly 
the responsibility of voting, how they can stay away 
from the polls so often, and how they can say they are 
powerless in the present crisis. We voters are not 
powerless! We can—if we will make the effort— 
bring immense pressure to bear on those who are now 
representing us in Washington. We can—if we will 
make the effort—change the men who represent us 
in Washington. If radical groups can organize, win 
elections, and gain control of Congress, why cannot 
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conservative groups do the same thing? If Father 
Coughlin and his admirers can deluge the Senate with 
telegrams and determine—at least in part—a sig- 
nificant national policy, why cannot the rest of us 
send telegrams when the next emergency arises? 

Along with these two opportunities for exerting 
influence, there devolve on the individual American 
today three sobering responsibilities. The first, so 
it seems to me, is to gain a clear understanding of 
the basic political issue our nation is now facing. 

The great nations of the world are now being 
forced to make a choice between two entirely dif- 
ferent systems of government. The first is some form 
of dictatorship, the second some form of democracy. 
Russia, Italy, and Germany have chosen dictator- 
ship, and now the life of each is being reorganized 
around the dictatorial principle. In Russia dicta- 
torial power is exercised by a small group of men 
who claim to be, and doubtless are, the duly-elected 
representatives of the working-class. In Russia dic- 
tatorship means, as the Russian Communists proudly 
‘boast, the “dictatorship of the proletariat.’ In 
Italy and Germany a somewhat different type of 
dictatorship has been established. In those countries 
dictatorial power is vested, not in the working-class 
or its representatives, but in individuals who have 
maneuvered themselves into a position of absolute 
contro]. In Italy Mussolini’s word is law, and in 
Germany Hitler can boast that he is the trustee of 
the entire nation. Over against these varying forms 
of dictatorship are the varying forms of modern 
democracy. We find one in France, another in 
England, still another in the United States. Each of 
these three nations has its own institutions and 
its own methods of government, but at heart all three 
are dominated by the same spirit—the spirit of de- 
mocracy. In these three nations the power of the 
government is not absolute, and individual citizens 
are not denied liberty. On the contrary the govern- 
ment is controlled by the people, the powers of the 
government are strictly limited, and under the pro- 
tection and with the aid of the government the private 
citizen enjoys freedom of speech, freedom of move- 
ment, and freedom of political opinion and action. 
Dictatorship and democracy—between these two sys- 
tems the great nations are now being forced to choose. 

In this country many people are beginning to 
feel that America should abandon democracy and 
put a dictator in the White House. Such a change 
would, these advocates of Fascism tell us, eliminate 
at one stroke the many difficulties connected with 
democratic government. We would save immense 
amounts of time and money, we would be able to 
act quickly and resolutely in emergencies, and we 
would free ourselves from the burdens of political 
graft and politically-engineered legislation. If the 
depression continues, and if Congress makes too 
many blunders, the demand that we abandon democ- 
racy and accept dictatorship is certain to increase. 
Most competent observers agree that if dictatorship 
does come to America it will be of the German or 
the Italian rather than the Russian type, and many 
competent observers feel that a certain noisy indi- 
vidual in the South already pictures himself as Amer- 
ica’s Hitler. In this situation the responsibility de- 


volving on individuals like ourselves is all too plain. 
We must study these alternative forms of govern- 
ment and locate clearly the immense and inevitable 
perils connected with dictatorship. Only if we un- 
derstand what those perils are can we guard ade- 
quately America’s priceless heritage of democratic 
government. 

What now are the perils connected with dictator- 
ship? To begin with, dictatorship of any type means 
a tragic loss of freedom for the individual. I myself 
have seen Russians who, under their dictatorship, 
are denied the privilege of leaving Russia and making 
their way—at their own risk and at their own ex- 
pense—to a land of liberty. I myself have spoken 
with Germans who, under their dictatorship, dare not 
discuss in public the policies of their own government. 
I myself have been warned, traveling in Italy, not to 
mention Mussolini’s name; and I myself have been 
told not to linger in the vicinity of the palace where 
Mussolini has his headquarters. This is what dic- 
tatorship inevitably means —a tragic denial of liberty 
for the individual. Who wants to pay that price for 
dictatorship in America? Dictatorship of any type 
also means insecurity for those groups in the popula- 
tion which happen to incur the dictator’s ill-will. Let 
a group interfere with the -dictator’s plans, or let a 
group rouse his antagonism, and—in a dictatorship— 
the stage is set for a colossal tragedy. This has been 
the story of the Kulaks in Russia, the anti-Fascists in 
Italy, and the Jews in Germany. Who wants that 
story duplicated in our hitherto tolerant and friendly 
America? Still again, dictatorships of the Italian or 
German type make little or no provision for a change 
in the person of the dictator. On this point democ- 
racies have an obvious and an immense advantage. 
When Warren Harding died, Calvin Coolidge quietly 
took his place, and the machinery of government did 
not stop. When the nation lost confidence in Herbert 
Hoover, it substituted Franklin Roosevelt, and no 
violence accompanied the change. But suppose 
Mussolini dropped dead tomorrow—does anyone 
imagine that life in Italy would go on smoothly? 
Suppose the Germans tired of Hitler—does anyone 
fancy he could be dethroned without civil war? 
No one claims that democracy is perfect. Everyone 
admits that dictatorships have their merits. But 
when the two systems are placed side by side, the ad- 
vantages of democracy are beyond question. Amer- 
ica may be called upon to choose between the two 
systems, and choose suddenly. People like ourselves 
must understand what that choice involves; and 
then promise that, as far as this country is concerned, 
“government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.’ 

Our second responsibility parallels the first. As 
patriotic and thoughtful Americans we must gain a 
clear understanding of the basic economic issue 
America is now facing. 

Just as the great nations, overwhelmed by the 
World War and the Great Depression, are forced to 
make a choice between rival political systems, so 
they are now forced to make a choice between rival 
economic systems. There are three such systems in 
the modern world—Communism, Socialism, and Modi- 
fied Capitalism. The differences between the three 
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can be discussed at enormous length and with be- 
wildering detail, and yet the essential point of dif- 
ference can be stated very simply. Under Com- 
munism the State operates all the important under- 
takings and owns all the important property. That 
is the system which we find in Russia today. _ Every 
project of importance is a Government project; all 
property of importance is Government property. The 
individual may own the ring on his finger, and may 
control the tiny garden adjoining his house. But the 
Government owns all the land and all the great natural 
resources, and the Government operates all the under- 
takings which are of social significance. Under So- 
cialism the State controls all the important under- 
takings, but individuals are still permitted to hold a 
significant amount of private property. This is the 
system which has been tried in part and occasionally 
in many areas, and which many individuals now seek 
to introduce into the United States. Under its pro- 
visions the power of the State would be enormously 
increased, and governmental control would reach 
into every important area of the common life; but 
individuals would still possess a significant measure 
of private property, and significant differences between 
the economic status of individuals would still be 
apparent. Under Modified Capitalism, individuals 
control many (not all) of the important undertakings, 
and individuals are allowed to own large amounts of 
private property. This is the system which we have 
in the United States today. Under this system the 
individual is allowed to give free rein to his initiative 
and his energy, and allowed to retain as his private 
property most (not all) of the profits which accrue 
to him from his business, industrial, financial, or pro- 
fessional undertakings. Here are the three systems 
between which the nations today are trying to choose. 
As far as America is concerned, the choice narrows 
down to the choice between Socialism and Modified 
Capitalism. Communism, with its almost complete 
regimentation of society beneath an omnipotent 
State, is so far removed from our traditional Amer- 
ican system that it appeals to only an infinitesimal 
fraction of our freedom-loving and freedom-seeking 
population. 

It is an open secret that many Americans are 
now convinced that Socialism offers the only way 
out of our existing economic difficulties. They may 
not want an extreme form of Socialism, but they feel 
that only as we increase the power of the State and 
decrease proportionately the power of the individual, 
can we lift ourselves out of the abyss into which we 
have obviously fallen. Here, for example, is the clear 
and significant statement of one of our most influen- 
tial religious leaders, a man who classes himself as a 
“Christian Socialist.” “How far should the socializa- 
tion of industrial undertakings be carried? My own 
conviction is that a sharp differentiation should be 
made between the various types of property. There 
should be much more private property in consumers’ 
goods—in food, clothing, homes, et cetera. There 
should be less private property in the mass instru- 
ments of production; and there should be experimen- 
tation in border-line types of property—such as small 
factories and retail stores. The strategic industries 
and strategic undertakings—such as banking, the de- 


velopment of electric power, the gathering of minerals 
and other natural resources, the maintenance of trans- 
portation and communication, and the entire steel 
industry—should be socialized as rapidly as possible, 
preferably by purchase rather than confiscation. 
Then experience must. decide how much farther 
we should carry the process of socialization.” At a 
time when such suggestions are being made, the duty 
devolving on individuals like ourselves is increasingly 
plain. We must study the Socialist scheme and locate 
its essential weaknesses as well as its apparent ad- 
vantages. Then, and only then, shall we be able to 
do our part to guide America through the difficult 
days ahead. 

What now are the essential weaknesses of the 
Socialist scheme? There are two of them, and they 
will occur to anyone who is familiar with the actual 
workings of community life. The first difficulty of 
the Socialist scheme lies in the realm of polities. 
When Socialism extends the sphere of governmental 
operation and control, Socialism inevitably enlarges 
the area in which political machinations can develop 
and political corruption spread. Who, studying the 
tendencies which are all too apparent in the present 
Congress in Washington, would want to give that 
Congress final authority over “all the banks, all the 
public utilities, all the coal mines and all the oil 
wells, all the railroads, all the telephone and tele- 
graph companies, and the entire steel industry?” 
The probable results of such a socialization of our 
“strategic industries and undertakings’ seem dis- 
tinetly dubious. The second difficulty of the Socialist 
scheme lies in the economic realm. Socialism prom- 
ises to be highly successful in distributing wealth; 
whether—with so much private enterprise thrown in- 
to the discard—it can still create wealth seems highly 
problematical. When I was in London four years ago 
I heard the Socialist then in charge of the welfare- 
program for the British Labor Party tell in glowing 
terms of the immense number of welfare projects 
carried on at the public expense. In answer to some- 
one’s question he finally admitted that he and his 
associates were spending each week a million pounds 
in excess of their revenue. I plucked up courage to 
ask how long such a drain on the public purse could 
continue. He answered with a smile, “I do not know. 
All I know is that I should like to have the key to the 
Bank of England!” Those words flashed into my 
mind when, only last week, someone sent me this 
petition with the request that I sign it and mail it to 
the President: “We respectfully urge you to recom- 
mend to Congress the drastic taxation of large in- 
comes, including income from tax-exempt bonds; and 
the drastic taxation of corporation profits, liquid sur- 
pluses, estates, and land values. In addition to in- 
creased expenditures for relief, old age pensions, 
health, child-welfare, care of mothers, and unem- 
ployment insurance, we feel that the Federal govern- 
ment should pay at least part of the cost of maintain- 
ing our public school system, particularly the cost of 
teachers’ salaries.”’ It is pitifully easy to distribute 
wealth; it is desperately hard to create it—there is the 
fact which Socialists all too often forget, and which 
the rest of us must insistently remember. 

Our third responsibility can be stated briefly, but 
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it is without question the most important of all. In 
these desperately confused and confusing days, each 
one of us must do everything he can to maintain 
confidence in America’s future. From the psycho- 
logical point of view, what is the situation in which 
we now find ourselves? For nearly five years the 
strain, the disappointment, and the hardship of the 
Great Depression have been upon us. Multitudes of 
people, young and old, have gone to pieces under 
the pressure and the tension of these cruel years. 
Those who have survived are in a hyper-sensitive, 
hyper-apprehensive state. Doctors realize that fact, 
so do social workers and ministers. Now, after the 
New Deal has been in operation for two years, every- 
one realizes that at least some of the problems which 
it promised to solve perversely remain unsolved. 
Meantime the developments in Europe and Asia, 
and some of the threatened developments in Wash- 
ington, add further elements of tension to an already 
difficult situation. What is the ultimate result of all 
these unhappy developments? Most of the people 
about us today are afraid—afraid that the future will 
bring swift and complete disaster to our land. In 
this situation what is the sobering responsibility laid 
upon people like ourselves? It is to do everything in 
our power to maintain confidence in American in- 
stitutions, American ideals, and American leaders. 
It is to avoid doing anything or saying anything which 
would enlarge the amount of vague apprehension al- 
ready evident in this country. 

Is confidence in America’s future actually justi- 
fied? Suppose we do retain our democratic govern- 
ment and our system of modified capitalism, and 
then develop more extensively than ever before our 


agencies for popular education and character-devel- 
opment? Will America survive? Some of us are 
confident America will. Look carefully at the grounds 
for our confidence. To begin with, this is not the first 
period of crisis which this nation has encountered. 
During Washington’s term of office-as President mul- 
titudes of people were ready to give up in despair; but 
America came through. During the Civil War, and 
again in the chaotic years afterward, multitudes of 
people were ready to give up in despair; but America 
came through. This is no flimsy Ship of State on 
which we are voyaging today. The vessel has sur- 
vived many hurricanes in the past, and some of us 
are confident she will outride the present #storm. 
Again, consider the number of intelligent and patriotic 
individuals who are now giving their best to America— 
in the analysis of her problems, in the direction of her 
institutions, and in the development of carefully- 
planned policies for the future. We have not driven 
out our middle class, as the Russians drove out theirs. 
We have not silenced or exiled thousands of our best 
minds, as the Italians have done. We have not wit- 
nessed, as the Germans have witnessed, the disap- 
pearance of that intellectuaJly-alert middle-group 
within the population, which is the source of a price- 
less social stability. Best of all, we have not lost—as 
most European nations have lost—the flower of our 
youth in war. America’s human best is still here— 
present in our banks and our businesses, our industries 
and our professions, our colleges and our homes. 
Granted we now face a hazardous situation. These 
are no days in which to surrender to blind panic. 
These are days to pluck up courage, face the storm 
and trust the ship and the sailors to bring us through. 


A Meditation for the Week Ahead 


Robert Merrill Bartlett 


I1J—Endurance 


C HERE is always a long grind between the start 


and the finish of a race. After a little prac- 
tice, we all could learn to make a fair be- 
ginning, but only a few who are willing to 
train for weeks will develop the endurance to be good 
runners. Savonarola stirred the world because he 
went to prison for his ideal, and there endured torture 
and death without surrender. He lifted his voice in 
fifteenth century Italy when warring princes oppressed 
the people, when men forgot brotherhood and lived 
in deceit and luxury. Savonarola cried out for reform. 
Selfish Jeaders plotted against him and flung him into 
prison. They stretched his body on a frame and tor- 
tured him, trying to make him ‘confess that he had 
done wrong. Instead of cursing, he prayed for his 
enemies. For eleven days his trial continued; he 
was put to torture many times. His bones were 
broken, his flesh torn and burned, but his right hand 
was still able to write words like these: “In Thee, O 
God, have I hoped.” The jailer was awed by Savon- 
arola’s courage, and begged him to write a few words 
for him before he went to the scaffold. These are the 
words the hero left as he went to his death: “I have 
prayed to Thee, God, and Thou hast comforted me. 
Thou hast taught me to hope. Filled with gladness, 


because I have trusted in Thee, I shall never be de- 
feated.”’ This hero reminds us that when we are on 
the side of right, we do not struggle alone, we have 
God with us, to help us endure. 


Prayer 

O Divine Creator, help us to live as masters of 
self, with firm contro] over the many influences that 
tend to weaken us. Teach us a discipline that will 
enable us to carry on in the face of resistance. Keep 
us ever conscious of the enduring principles of truth 
that outlive the arguments and blunders of men; and 
make us part of Thy eternal process which tends to 
lift mankind to a higher plane. When we are tempted 
to compromise with our ideals and try an easier way, 
when the struggle seems too difficult and fear chills our 
hearts, help us, we pray, to think of Thy purposes that 
undergird every right thought and deed. When we 
face opposition grant us the divine strength which 
in days gone by sustained the valiant souls who dared 
hold fast to the right. Inspire us with the courage to 
follow the everlasting road, upon which these heroes 
walked in comradeship with Thee. Help us to cling 
to truth, to defend the truth, and to win for ourselves 
the victory that comes to those who endure in Thy 
name. Amen. 
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From the Diary of Anson Titus 


SHUR. Feb. 1. This morning we had our 

%| Chapel exercises at 8 o’clock as a number of 

"| us boys were intending to go away on the 
Sre)} 11 o'clock train. 

Fri. Feb. 2. In. Albany at 6 a.m. We started 
immediately for Boston passing through Spring- 
field and Worcester. Arrived at Boston at 3.30. 
Here we left Bro. Preble as he was going down to 
Abington to preach... . 

Sat. Feb. 3. ... When I arrived at Cumber- 
land Center I met Mr. Whitney. . . . It was storming 
and blowing at a furious rate. 

Sun. Feb. 4. Storming all day. Hardly went out 
of the house. The roads are all blocked up so we did 
not try to go to meeting. Reading and conversing 
and singing all day. 

Wed. Feb. 7. . . . Came to Pownal on the p. m. 
train. Saw many of my old friends. This evening 
there was a sociable at Wm. Allen’s. ... 

Sun. Feb. 11. It is a beautiful day. We came 
up to Church. A large number of my old friends came 
out to hear me. Preached Nos. 24 and 25.... 


Mon. Feb. 12. . . . Came on to Bath. Met an 
old schoolmate. ... I expected to meet Preb in 
Brunswick but did not. . . . This evening having a 


good visit with his sister and mother. 

Tue. Feb. 18. Went up to Clara’s school with 
her. Then went on a stroll over the city. Visited the 
ship yard. They were building two or three quite 
large schooners. . . . Brother Preble came on the 
trains ete: 

Wed. Feb. 14. . . . Bro. Preble went on to Hope. 
.... It is quite stormy. While going to the depot 
and passing through the park his stove pipe blew off 
and went skimming over the snow and through the 
pelting rain at the rate, as he said, of 25 knots per 
hour, and he after it. The sight was laughable and 
our merriment was loudly exhibited. . . . At Auburn 
I came to see Bro. Van Cise. Had a good visit with 
him until the 5 o’clock train. Arrived at New 
Gloucester (Chandler’s) about six. As it has been so 
stormy tonight the social at Bro. Hammond’s will be 
postponed until tomorrow night. 

Sun. Feb. 18. At 10 o’clock we repaired to the 


church. ... The pulpit is excellent. I preached 
a.m. and p. m. on “Aggressive Christianity” and ‘“The 
Highest Revelation.” Did very well. ... As Mr. 


Winslow desired to come to Westbrook this p. m. I 
came with him. He drove his fast pony and it did 
not take us long to drive eight miles. . . . This eve- 
ning Van and Mattie and Lucy and myself attended 
Bro. Snow’s lecture. ‘The last one of the course to 
young ladies upon “Marriage.” The house was filled 
and the lecture full of profitable hints and suggestions. 

Mon. Feb. 19. This a. m. I attended Chapel 
exercises and led in prayer at the request of Bro. 
Snow. The first hour I was with his class in ‘Moral 
Science.” .... Bro. Snow is an excellent teacher. 

Wed. Feb. 21. At 10 o’clock I went into Port- 
land and endeavored to seek out a Prof. Coolidge who 
used to be at Clinton. I found him by the aid of the 


directory at his store, 88 Commercial Street. He 
gave me a hearty welcome and asked innumerable 
questions about the school and old students. . . 
This evening Lucy and I returned to the city to attend 
a lecture by Bro. Bolles on the revelations of the mi- 
croscope in inorganic substances. Spoke with him 
afterwards. He wanted to know what I was doing 
down here in Maine. It was thoroughly interesting. 
I have heard most of the lecture before when he de- 
livered courses before the University. 

Thur. Feb. 22. . . . Attended an entertainment 
given by the students. They had singing and a drama 
entitled ‘‘Down by the Sea,” It is a splendid piece 
and the parts were well taken and executed. After 
the drama I met Bro. G. W. Quinby. It is the first. 
I ever saw him. He was glad to meet me and ex- 
pressed a hope that I would remain in Maine... . 

Sun, Feb. 25. This a.m. went to Church. The 
weather was not the best yet the congregation was 
good. I preached and was listened to with excellent 
attention. In the p. m. I spoke mostly extempore 
and I doubt if I ever did better. I spoke on the love 
of God to men. My friends came and bid me good 
DYCs4er -r6 
Mon. Feb. 26. . . . I took the two o’clock train, 
but Oh, that some prophet had told me of the storms 
among the mountains. . . . At Bethel we were in- 
formed that we were snow bound, the train from 
Montreal was off the track. . ..On board is the 
Collector of Customs in Montreal, A. M. DeLisle, 
and Bishop Rodgers of ‘Chatham. I had a fine con- 
versation with the Bishop and found one of the best 
whole souled men that ever was. He is an excellent 
scholar and has traveled in Europe extensively. 

Tue. Feb. 27. Today we had some hopes of get- 
ting away but they were not realized. . .. Rose 
Bumpus, a little girl eleven years old, was on her way 
home. She had been placed under the care of Con- 
ductor Gould but he was so very busy with his duties 
that I became her guardian. It was a delightful task!! 
She was cheerful and happy. ... Am a little dis- 
couraged for according to timetable I ought to have 
been in Canton this eve... . 

Wed. Feb. 28. . . . There are with us on board 
four ladies besides my little Rose. An English lady 
just from England who is ignorant of everything but 
cocktails and English punches; a very nervous woman 
who is just from a water cure; and two young ladies 
from a knitting factory in Lowell, Mass. One of them 
has been sick and it takes all the time of the other to. 
care for her. I offered my services and aided them in 
all ways that I could. Saw that a physician was 
called. She is a very sick girl. . . . 

Thurs. Feb. 29. Was up early this morning. We 
finally succeeded in moving off about 5 o’clock after 
being detained 60 hours. The sick lady is somewhat 
better tho’ hardly able to sit. . . . 

Fri. Mar. 1. When I got up we were within a. 
few miles of Montreal. The country all about is very 
level. We stopped a few moments before crossing the 
famous “Victoria Bridge.” One of the passengers. 
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timed us while going through. It took 8 minutes. 
We arrived in Montreal just in time to take the day 
express west. . . . I bought ‘““My Wife and I’ by Mrs. 
Stowe. I am very sorry to record that Mr. Collins 
with whom I bunked and who professed to be a great 
temperance man, and is a member of the lodge, is 
beastly drunk. . When I came to Prescott June. 
I bid many of my new made friends good bye. Came 
down to Prescott. I not only was glad to get off the 
Grand Trunk Road but I wished to get out of Canada. 
And as the sleigh ferries had laid by for the night, I 
came across the St. Lawrence River on the ice... . 

Sat. Mar. 2. Today I took the first train for 
Canton and glad was I to get here. Chum Corbin 
met me at the depot and gave me a hearty welcome 
and the kindly greetings of the boys evinced that 
they rejoiced over my safe return. Found letters 
from Bro. Shinn, Cora McAdam and one from my own 
os mother. They did me good. They gave me 
cheer. ... 


(At this point the diary ends, leaving 
the closing events of the college year un- 
chronicled, but in order that the reader may 
visualize the last days and the Commence- 
ment season, we turn back to the previous 
year’s records.) 


Sat. May 18,1871... . After elocution today I 
stayed and read part of my sermon to Mrs. Noble 


and she criticized my gestures, manner, etc. It was 
of much value to me. . . 
Tue. May 23. Under the weather. Sent order 


to James M. Pullman. Did not recite today as I was 
blest with a severe headache, bone ache, and all-over 
ache. This p. m. from necessity I worked some on my 
sermon... 

Wed. May 24. Feeling quite well this morning. 
Studied over my sermon some, went before the Dr. 
and preached it. The class had ‘considerable mercy on 
me. They allowed it, being an ex tempore. . 
The Dr. said I did well compared with many who have 
spoken ex tempore here. . . . I got my new “History 
of Doctrines” today. We will commence studying it 
tomorrow. Wrote to father this p. m. 

Sat. May 27... . This p. m. was out at ball. 
Had a grand game. We played three innings. Made 
my 5. tallies, one home run on a left field fly... . 
When I came in from playing had a warm bath which 
makes me feel like a new creature. 

Fri. June2. Prof. Lee told a story about a ere 

spiritualist who was blown to pieces by the bursting of 
an engine. It was 24 hours before his friends could 
get a communication from him and then he gave 
as his reason “that he could not get his soul together 
quicker.” . . 
Sun. Tune ‘A. The mosquitoes awoke me early 
this morning. I got up, looked over my sermon & read 
some before breakfast. After breakfast we walked 
back over the rock and ledges. It is fine scenery. 
Saw many places on the rock where we supposed the 
smoothness was caused by the crossing of the glaciers. 
Meeting this morning. Bro. Preble spoke well. I 
was in the choir... . 

Tue. June 6. ... It is very dusty. Preble sug- 
gests it is “baking day in hell.” ... 
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Thur. June 8. . . . This eve the Doctor gave an 
excellent lecture before the ‘Research,’ subject 
“Liberty.” He said the Goddess of Liberty at Wash- 


ington was made by slaves. . . 

Sun. June 11. ... This p. m. Bro. Matlack led 
in Con. Meeting, “Let us not be weary in well doing.” 
I told them that was the text of my first sermon. .. . 

Wed. June 14. . . . This evening Bro. Simmons 
preached. He desired me to go into the pulpit with 
him but Bro. Smith objected on the ground that I 
could do more good in the choir. . . 

Sat. June 24... . Preparing the Church for 
decoration. Wrote down to John T. Merrill of New 
Gloucester (Maine) that I would come but did not 
wish them to consider me as a candidate, at least for 
some time yet. 

Sun. June 25. Dr. Fiske’s baccalaureate Sermon 
this a.m. It was the best address I ever heard him 
give. This p. m. Dr. Fisher led in Conference. He 
spoke highly of the conduct of the boys during the 
Past year, their deportment, etc. excelled that of any 
year since the foundation of the school. His remarks 
as ever were truly noble. . . . This eve the Dr. de- 
livered his Baccalaureate. His subject was “The Dan- 
gers of a Transient Ministry.” It was to be pub- 


lished. 
Mon. June 25. ... At the depot when train 
came. Bros. Montgomery, Emerson, Pullman & 


Brown came. ... This p. m. in examinations of 
Senior Class, Systematic Theology & Greek. ... 
This eve at train Bros. Canfield, Saxe, J. M. Austin & 
Dr. Robinson came. 

Tue. June 27. Received telegram from New 
Gloucester, Maine; says come. This p. m. those of 
the Law Dept. graduated. Their exercises were ex- 
cellent. Judge Foote in place of Prof. Russell pre- 
sented the diplomas. . . 

Wed. June 28. At 8 o’clock this morning we met 
in the Chapel to dedicate a memorial to the memory 
of E. Vina Sykes. The service was impressive and 
solemn. . . . After this beautiful service a procession 
was formed and we marched to the Church headed by 
the Canton Band. At Church the exercises were 
grand. The Church was trimmed with evergreen 
and the chandelier & wreaths were decorated with 
white pond lilies. The Graduates of the College ac- 
quitted themselves finely. Their essays and orations 
were well written. . . . Prof. White presented the 
diplomas after which Dr. Fiske conferred upon Bros. 
Montgomery, Bartholomew and Emerson the title 
of D. D.... This p. m. Bro. Fluhrer addressed: the 
alumni. . . . This evening went to the lecture by ex- 
Gov. Israel Washburn of Maine on some of the ele- 
ments of success. The Church was crowded. It was 
good. After the lecture came Dr. Fiske’s reception. 

Thurs. June 29. . . . At one o’clock Bro. Corbin 
and I went down to the Ch. to ect as ushers for the 
graduating class. The house was filled. . . . Soon 
after I went down to the depot to meet Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore. . . . After tea was down at Mr. Wallace’s 
a few minutes. Went early to Ch. Bro. Corbin and I 
bad our hands full. Before the first bell rung the Ch. 
was filled and by the time second ought to have rung 
it was packed. . . . Twenty minutes before the Dr. 
& Mrs. Livermore could crowd through. She gave a 
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glorious lecture. Her theme was, “The Field for 
Universalist Work.” She spoke for an hour. The 
audience were perfectly quiet all the while and could 
have endured it longer. Every one says it was the best 
of all lectures. But for me it is hard to tell. All were 
grand. They were the best that have ever been here 
at any Commencement. 

Fri. June 30. Up early this morning.... 
there were 16 who came away... . At Potsdam 
Junction we had to wait some two hours before the 
train came along.... Mrs. Livermore is a fine 
woman. I like her more and more. Her conversation 
with us is always cheerful, interesting and instructive. 
She loved to be with us and would join in our sports 
and singing. . . . We, us boys, owe a great deal to 
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Mrs. Livermore & Bro. Chapin for their company. . . « 

Sat. July 1st. This morning I got up, came out 
on the platform and asked a fellow passenger ‘““Where 
are we now?” I afterwards learned that we were at 
Franklin a few miles above Concord, N. H.... 
We changed cars at Manchester for Berwick where 
we changed for Portland. . . . Bro. Libby and I took 
the stage for North Durham. We arrived at his home 
about four o’clock. .. . 

Sun. July 2. Was up early this morning. At 
9.30 Bro. Libby & Mina carried me over to New 
Gloucester. A good number of our friends met us. 
We had an excellent congregation. At noon “the 
new minister” was introduced to the leading members 
of the church. 


Nature and Human Nature 


LXVI. 


Recognizing the Darker Sides 


Johannes 


EN we came back to the farm, just before 
the fourth of July, after an absence of 
five days, it seemed as if everything was 


The sun shone warm in the dooryard, the water 
dripped cold and sparkling as ever from the artesian 
well, “Papa,” our pet song sparrow, welcomed us with 
a song, we had fresh eggs and ice cream for supper— 
especially welcome after seven Tours in the motor— 
but we were depressed. I thought it was because we 
were tired, but the Madame cited many dark, hard 
things, some big, some little, which we had seen or 
heard in Cobleskill or on the way up, or had found 
upon our arrival. 

To begin with there was Margaret, mother of 
two fine young folks and wife of a popular business 
man in Cobleskill, who had died and was buried the 
day before we arrived. We had known when we 
started for Boston that she had a cancer which had 
begun working along the spine, and that she could not 
get well. But when the end came, it seemed wrong 
and tragic. For she was a leader, in gardens, in the 
literary society, in the church, and where not? There 
was a big gap in the files. We did not know who could 
close it. The lines moving toward progress seemed 
wavering more than usual, and everybody was sad. 

Cancer in truth is “‘the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness.” Of all the diseases that work silently 
and secretly and are absolutely unrelenting, cancer is 
the worst. 

When it is not superficial, it starts and gets in its 
deadly work long before there is the slightest hint of 
its presence. Diagnosis is three-quarters of medicine, 
but here there generally is no diagnosis and in the 
nature of the thing often cannot be for months. 

We are perfectly sure now that in the case of 
another friend who died in May and whose family we 
had stopped to see on our way to the farm, cancer 
started at least six years ago and only showed itself a 
year ago. With Margaret it mercifully worked in the 
open much quicker, but we do not know how long it 
had been there. The worst of it 1s that nobody knows. 
Next door to the summer place of the friend who died 
in May is the summer place of the greatest research 


man in the field of cancer in the United States. And 
he is a good neighbor. He would have taken any 
amount of pains to save our doctor friend if it had 
been in his power. 

People always are saying, “If we could only get 
a serum that would kill cancer.’”’ The knowing en- 
dorse this heartily, but they add humbly, “If we 
could only get a blood test that would tell us that it is 
there.”’ The doctors say that there is a cave where 
cancer often starts and where it hides, and where no 
X-ray can detect it. It is in the shadow of the heart. 

At the other end of the scale of being, among our 
dumb friends, there had been tragedy also while we 
were away, and we ran into it at Cobleskill. There is 
an old mother cat at the home of my boyhood in 
Cobleskill, and she always climbs into my car when I 
stop in the yard. While we had been in Boston she 
had had her kittens. Two tomeats of the neighbor- 
hood had effected an entrance to the house in the 
absence of the family and had killed three of them. 
Three little soft creatures had been carried out and 
bitten through the neck. Only one had been saved by 
the desperate fight put up by the old mother, who 
finally had the tardy and blundering help of a clumsy 
puppy, still inexperienced with tomcats but des- 
perately anxious to help out. That was not cheerful 
news toruninto. It wasa phase of nature that nature 
lovers need to sense early in life if they are not to be- 
come disillusioned and pessimistic later on. 

The lesson was driven home as we reached the 
farm. Something had entered the bluebirds’ house 
that is nearest the kitchen door and had rolled the 
eggs out. One egg, open and glued fast by its contents, 
lay on the ledge. This was to have been the second 
brood of the pair of bluebirds that we had been watch- 
ing. We had seen their first brood come out of another 
house which wrens had seized as soon as they had va- 
cated it. So in this new house they had built their 
second nest. It had been a beautiful sight to watch 
them, driven off by kingbirds, returning again and 
again, and finally succeeding in establishing them- 
selves. 

_In all such bird tragedies suspicion falls on red 
squirrels, or black snakes, or wrens. We have no 
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black snakes and we are told by experts that our little 
grass or garter snakes do not attack the nests of birds. 
But long ago John Burroughs wrote that one could 
not expect to have both song birds and red squirrels 
about his place. The red squirrels this year are nu- 
merous. I have been worried about the chestnut- 
sided warblers, which always nest back of the hay 
barn, for every day I have seen red squirrels in the 
large butternut near where they build. So I have 
asked Tiny to bring his gun when he comes up to do 
the haying and to kill every red squirrel that he sees. 
This also will give the larger and gentler gray squirrels 
a chance. 

However, I was doubtful if the red squirrels had 
done it. The nest was too near the back door. I 
never had seen a squirrel in that dead old apple tree 
where the bluebirds’ box had been put. Justly or un- 
justly, my suspicion has fallen on the wrens. There 
are so many of them. They are so cocky and ag- 
gressive. And authcrities say that they are notorious 
for dispossessing bluebirds and destroying their eggs. 
In my anger I said I intended to go to every one of 
the four houses that the wrens had pre-empted and 
roll out their eggs and kill their young. 

The Madame dissuaded me—not a hard job—and 
we went into the peaceful old kitchen to start supper. 

Next came Tiny, our neighbor and helper, with 
more bad news. To some of my readers who are 
grappling with big troubles, the list of sorrows and 
difficulties that I am making, except for Margaret, 
will seem puerile. I can hear them sniff: “Well, if all 
they have to worry about is tomcats and bluebirds, 
they are pretty well off.’’ But life is made up of little 
things as well as big—and sometimes the little things 
get us down first. We brace ourselves for the great 
ones. Tiny drove in while we were eating supper to 
tell us that Mr. and Mrs. F. of Washington had been 
to see us on Friday. Also we found the card of the 
State Superintendent of Universalist Churches, who 
had stopped there on Sunday. It was a deep dis- 
appointment to miss these friends. 

We found that when the F.’s arrived they had 
found a one-legged peddler in the yard, not in the best 
of condition. His horse was peacefully eating rasp- 
berry bushes, but he was tangled up in his reins on the 
ground. The F.’s got him into his buggy and started 
up the hill, but he soon reappeared. Then they took 
him to a neighbor, who put him to sleep in the barn 
on some hay and gave the horse water, oats and a 
stable. The tale ended with the peddler recovered 
and starting for home, driving one of the most in- 
telligent and faithful horses a man ever owned, and 
with the F.’s going off in the darkness toward Catskill. 
To all the other untoward events, we now added 
missing our friends and thoughts of intruders during 
our absence. 

There were compensating thoughts, of course. 
We did not need four more kittens in Cobleskill and 
the tomeats had saved somebody a lot of trouble. 
The bluebirds are as resourceful as they are beautiful, 
and doubtless soon had a better nest in a fence post 
or hollow tree. If there were invaders of the premises, 
there were allies from four hundred miles distant to 
repel the invaders, and kind neighbors to take pains 
about them. 


If it had been in Boston or New York that the 
weakness of the flesh had overcome a man, he would 
have landed in the station-house and maybe have been 
sent up for thirty days. As it was he received a bed, 
some sandwiches, and care for his beast. 

So the funny and the sad, the tragic and the triv- 
ial, mingle day by day in our lives. Always we are 
asking why this, why that, why not something better? 
Why is that useless old parasite left to sit in the sun- 
shine and a noble mother in the prime of life taken 
away? Why does the snake have to live by swallowing 
the toad, the toad by swallowing the moth, the moth 
by destroying my choicest apple? What is this nature 
that we rave about so much? Are not the glorious 
sunsets, the soft breezes, the rippling waters, the 
shimmering moonbeams, the calm and steady light of 
stars, just so much camouflage? Is not pain the only 
reality? 

It may be so. But somehow I hold to the belief 
that there is One who can conquer death and hell, and 
that we all belong to Him. I shall not quarrel with 
him who sees only that nature is “red in tooth and 
claw,” that the innocent suffer for the guilty and that, 
all unasked, countless folks are called upon to lay 
down their lives for the benefit of something they do 
not comprebend. To me there seems to be more in 
the scheme of things than such pitiless chance. 

A week later, when I started back for Boston, 
new emphasis was laid on the dark side. My brother 
drove up and said, “One of the worst floods that we 
have ever had in Cobleskil!.”” Mill Creek was over 
its banks and walls. Crops on farms to the north of 
Cobleskill were washed out. The brook which crosses 
the old farm of my great grandfather in Sharon had 
risen and swept away the bridge on the state road. 
All night in the pouring rain, Joe, an Italian, with a 
red lantern, stood in front of the old home in Cobles- 
kill to send through traffic around another. way. 
The papers in the morning were full of tales of blocked 
roads, broken bridges, ruined farms, in other parts of 
New York and Vermont. The damage ran into mil- 
lions, and a heavy toll of lives was taken. 

The papers also were full of the stories of action 
that was prompt, kind, intelligent, courageous. 

There may be no meaning for some in the cour- 
age, in the resourcefulness, in the kindness, of men. 
For me they are a solid and sufficient basis for faith 
in an Efficient, Intelligent, Beneficent, God who is 
more than the highest human, no matter how high 
that may be. 

* * * 
THE COSMIC VEIL 
Charles G. Girelius 
I came at birth from land afar, 
Upon a mystic trail, 
Where I had dwelt in world unseen, 
Behind the cosmic veil. 


I came a stranger and a child, 
Yet loved ones waited me! 
When I return beyond the veil, 

Shall I not welcomed be? 


What lies beyond I do not know, 
But Love Divine I claim; 

And I shall go behind the veil 
As fearless as I came. 
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The Minister’s Calling for Today 


Nathaniel M. Pratt 


ERE never was a time—certainly not in the 
history of modern Protestantism—when the 
measure of the church’s influence depended 
so much on the leadership of the ministry as 
today. So realistically true is this that it is not an ex- 
travagant statement that the church’s very life and 
usefulness demands almost a new type of ministry 
when compared with the ministry of a former genera- 
tion. In order to appréciate this difference, we have 
only to observe.the church’s dilemma and complete 
bewilderment when confronted by the challenge of the 
problems amid our chaotic social and industrial so- 
ciety. True it is, as Dr. F. Ernest Johnson has said 
in his recent book, ‘“The Church and Society,” we 
have our “church pronouncements” or, shall we say, 
“our social creeds.’”’ Yet these represent the convic- 
tion of only a ‘determined minority” in our churches, 
while there is still a ‘“confusion of tongues” among the 
majority of our church leaders as to what are the 
functions of the church in the modern world. 

Fortunately, our theological schools have more 
securely grasped the church’s functions for today, 
and are developing courses of study and a new tech- 
nique of training for a ministry of progressive leader- 
ship, and it is to these younger brethren of the minis- 
try that the church of the future will look for guid- 
ance. Nevertheless, something more than a new 
technique of training is required. Nothing less than a 
new vision, a fresh revelation and a deeper and more 
vital consecration will qualify this ministry of leader- 
ship for the new tasks of the church set amid a bewil- 
dering rapidly changing social order. 

Recently it has been the privilege of the writer to 
look through the correspondence in the family ar- 
chives of the late Dr. Josiah Strong, whose latest 
books and writings were prophetic of the situation 
which confronts the world today. ‘The only question 
in my mind is,” wrote Dr. Strong to his friend, Presi- 
dent George B. Stewart of the Auburn Theological 
Seminary, “will this awakening of the church’s re- 
sponsibility in Christianizing the social order be in 
time to avert this impending crisis?”’ However, the 
amazing thing in reviewing this correspondence is the 
utter lack of comprehension on the part of many of 
Dr. Strong’s correspondents as to what his religion 
was all about. These men apparently lived in dif- 
ferent worlds, and their conception of the Gospel’s 
message was as far apart as the poles. Often the re- 
viewer is reminded of Jesus’ words to Nicodemus, 
“Ye must be born again.” Especially was this true 
in the correspondence which followed the question of 
“tainted money” raised by Dr. Washington Gladden. 
Easy it was for everyone to understand Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s famous dictum, “To die rich is to die dis- 
graced.’”’ But the more searching question, the way a 
man makes his money in an acquisitive society as the 
acid test of his Christianity, was far beyond the vision 
of their Christian concept. 

Yet even in an industrial age, so rapidly does the 
situation change through our revolutionary science 
and mass production, that the Christian concept of 


the good Jife of twenty-five years ago is no longer valid. 
To the socially-minded of the old order, the key words 
of social action were “social and industrial better- 
ment.” The philanthropist was the ideal Christian. 
To provide better working and living conditions for 
his employees was the measure of the industrialist’s 
Christianity. Today we are no longer talking of 
social and industrial betterment, but of social and 
economic readjustment in terms of a more Christian 
society. Unfortunately, this old concept of the good 
life still lingers among us, much to the confusion of 
both pulpit and pew, and not infrequently a Christian 
leader’s enemies are within his own household of faith. 
In his recent book on “Social Salvation,” Professor 
John C. Bennett of the Auburn Theological Seminary 
thus describes a certain type of Christian business man 
who is puzzled and often indignant over his church’s 
“social pronouncements.” ‘“‘He is a high-minded, 
middle-aged Christian who more than lives up to the 
rules of the game, who is generous in all contacts with 
his own employees, who relieves human need whenever 
he meets it face to face, whose mind is controlled by or- 
thodox economic and social theories which are be- 
lieved with full sincerity, and who, because of his own 
limited social experience, is blind to the worst side of 
the system of which he is a moral ornament. Perhaps 
there is an unexpressed assumption in his own mind 
that if all employers and business men were as good as 
he the system would need no change. In any case, 
he throws his support to the side of things as they are. 
Such a man is a greater obstacle to economic change 
than the economic buccaneer. His presence within the 
system and his approval of it creates a false confidence 
in the system, and his paternalistic reforms produce 
in the victims of the system a spirit of complacent de- 
pendence. The most challenging fact of all is that it 
is that kind of man whom the churches have been 
trying to develop for a generation, and by whom they 
are the most generously supported.” 

Has not the time come for the church bravely to 
face the challenge of these “social creeds?” Dr. 
Johnson is only voicing the conviction in the hearts of 
many when he affirms that ‘these church pronounce- 
ments are vital and effective only when they have 
behind them not merely a determined minority, but the 
enthusiastic sanction and educational process of the 
entire body of the church.’”’ Moreover, he urges, “the 
greatest contribution that American Protestantism 
can make at this time is to create a society of kindred 
minds in our churches in which a social conscience can 
grow and develop under the inspiring teachings of 
the Founder of our Faith.” 

It will be argued that such a program of social 
action will create fear and dissension in the church. 
Undoubtedly there is this risk. Some there are who 
will be angered by it, and many more who will be 
confused by it. Others also who will go away like the 
rich young ruler in Jesus’ day who made the Great 
Refusal. On the contrary, the church will be stronger, 
the Kingdom message will be clearer, radiant youth 
will be enlisted—for youth is always the crusader—and, 
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what is more significant, something of confidence and 
faith in the church will be recaptured in the hearts of 
multitudes in these years of depression who, as every 
survey reveals, have lost faith in the friendliness of 
the church. The Lord’s army will receive once more 
the marching orders of its Captain, “Go ye into all 
parts of the earth and make disciples of all peoples,”’ 
to which an apostle later added, ‘for the kingdoms of 
this earth shall become the Kingdom of our God.” 

Unquestionably in the future the conflicts of the 
church will be not so much theological in nature as 
ethical. To bring to bear the teachings of Jesus upon 
these social and economic problems will doubtless de- 
velop conflicts such as perhaps no previous age has 
witnessed, and in these differing interpretations of 
the ethics of Jesus in challenging this social order, the 
church is likely to divide itself into groups or orders 
as in the theological conflicts during the earlier half of 
the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, a church that 
has glimpsed a vision of a redeemed humanity in Christ 
—the Kingdom of Love in all human relationships— 
will never be content to surrender the quest, for such 
a church knows that, apart from a thoroughly Chris- 
tianized society, there can never be a full and com- 
plete salvation, either for the individual or the world. 

Yes, there is this alternative. The church can 
refuse to accept the challenge and withdraw herself 
into cloister cells behind monastic walls as in the days 
of old. There, safe from assaults without, the church 
can devote herself to cultivating ‘“‘saintliness,’’ what- 
ever that is, against the time when these saintly giants 
shall sally forth and once more take up the campaign 
of the world for Christ. In the meantime, the church 
can still act as a kind of first aid to the injured, a sort 
of hospital for sick souls and a few of the victims 
within her own fellowship amid the carnage of the 
world’s fierce conflicts. But what a cowardly thing 
for the church of our crucified Lord to do! Certainly 
it is serious business for the church of any generation, 
for the church of this generation, to refuse or neglect 
the campaigning work which our Lord reasonably 
expects of his church today. Moreover, let us remem- 
ber that the modern Christian is the crusading saint— 
a Jane Addams not of the fourth or the eleventh or even 
the nineteenth, but of the twentieth century. Yes, 
the church can make the great refusal, and if she does 
the church’s influence today will scarcely cause a ripple 
on the movements and currents of contemporary life, 
and meanwhile, whatever campaigning for human wel- 
fare there is will be done through other agencies than 
the church. 

Still we have faith in the Church of the Living 
God. Our Leader is the conquering Christ. His 
church is in the world, not to be overcome, but to 
overcome the world, and never were there so many 
gallant spirits eager to follow their campaigning 
Leader, even “unto the ends of the earth.” 

If the question is asked, Is the church equal to 
the challenge of these social creeds? the answer is, 
Yes, through the power of dynamic love in the heart 
of Christ incarnate in his church—love born of Jesus’ 
vision of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man, for such dynamic love puts into every situa- 
tion that which changes every situation. ““Democracy,”’ 
says Dr. McDowell, “‘has'made the law of love a neces- 


_ dogs. 


sity. I know of no problem in our industrial unrest 
that will not be solved when brought under the light 
and before the judgment of dynamic love in the hearts 
of men and women to whom One is their Master and 
all are brethren.”’ 

See how clearly every social and industrial dis- 
order is disclosed and its cure easily effected when 
brought under the burning light of love that cometh 
from the heart of Infinite Love. Said the late Dr. 
J. H. Jowett, shortly after his return to England after 
his great pastorate in America: “I find my own prob- 
lems settled, at any rate in spirit and principle, and 
settled with great celerity, when I bring them into 
the light of the everlasting fatherhood of God. For 
me it settled the question as to whether the factory 
laws shall be amended in England when the light of 
the Divine Fatherhood fell upon the little children go- 
ing to their work at five in the morning. For me the 
question was settled. I had no difficulty with an 
eight hour bill for miners when I brought the question 
to the Everlasting Father. The problem of old age 
pensions for the destitute and honorable poor was 
speedily disposed of when I let the light of the Ever- 
lasting Fatherhood shine upon it. The claims of the 
cotters in the Fighlands of Scotland, crushed by the 
heartlessness of certain landed proprietors, seemed 
inevitably just when I brought them into the inter- 
preting rays of an Everlasting Fatherhood.” 

It is to such a ministry of dynamic love that the 
church today is looking for leadership. Such a minis- 
try will make large demands upon the quality of 
character and intellectual equipment of its candidates. 
It will necessitate different standards of judgment on 
the part of ecclesiastical councils, and it will revolu- 
tionize the usual method of pastorate selection on the 
part of pastoral supply committees and church of- 
ficials. It will scrap most of the form letters of endorse- 
ment. Hereafter scant attention will be given to such 
a letter of endorsement as the following from a cer- 
tain prominent layman in the church: ‘Our minister 
is a charming preacher, easy to listen to. In his ser- 
mons he never offends, he is affable, a ‘good mixer,’ a 
‘hail fellow well met,’ exceedingly popular with every- 
body in the church and community. In every way he 
is sound and safe.’”’ What a travesty on the ministry 
of the Dynamic Love of the Son of God! 


* * * 


We used to hear a great deal about people who ‘‘fought like 
” We are not sure about cats, but it does seem as if it was 
a very long while since we witnessed an old-fashioned dog fight. 
From our study window we have, from time to time, watched 
the dogs of the neighborhood. In groups of from two to ten 
they have gathered. Great Danes down to the little impudent 
sawed-off terriers have frolicked about the place continuously. 
In the four years of our residence there has never yet occurred 
what might be called a fight. The question came to our mind the 
other day why this was so. Have the dogs improved in their 
reactions to the peace propaganda faster than men, or is it just 
our own imagination? At any rate we have felt a certain humili- 
ation for human beings the world over who are only restraining 
their murderous impulses until such time as they may acquire 
the power to kill, while the so-called brute creation seems to be 
growing more and more friendly and peaceful all the time. We 
wonder if the time is not almost at hand when we shall describe 
a dog fight by saying—‘“Those dogs fight just like men!’’—Hdwin 
L. Noble. 
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42. 


Memorials in the Universalist National Memorial Church 


The Memories! 
. World Peace Tower 


. Chancel Windows 


. Rose Window 
. Clerestory Window No. 1 


. Clerestory Window No. 2 


. Clerestory Window No. 3 
. Clerestory Window No. 4 


. Clerestory Window No. 5 
. Clerestory Window No. 6 


. Clerestory Window No. 
. Clerestory Window No. 
. Clerestory Window No. 
. Aisle Window No. 1 


. Aisle Window No. 2 
. Aisle Window No. 3 


. Aisle Window No. 4 


. Aisle Window No. 5 

. Aisle Window No. 6 and entire Bay 
. Chancel Bay 

. Narthex Window No. 1 

. Narthex Window No. 2 


. Narthex Window No. 3 
. South Passage Window 

. Baptistry 

. Baptistry Window No. 1 
. Baptistry Window No. 2 
. Baptistry Window No. 3 
. Column No. 1 


. Column No. 2 
. Column No. 


co 


. Column No. 4 
. Column No. 5 
. Column No. 6 
. Wall Column No. 1 
. Wall Column No. 2 
. Wall Column No. 3 


. Wall Column No. 4 


. Aisle Arch No. 1 


. Aisle Arch No. 2 
. Aisle Arch No. 3 


. Aisle Arch No. 4 
Aisle Arch No. 5 


. Aisle Arch No. 6 


The Contributor 
Friends 


Rey. and Mrs. John van Schaick 


Mrs. Martha E. Fales, Meriden, Conn. 
Women’s National Missionary Association 


Misses Mary E. and Nellie L. and Messrs. 
Clement LeFevre, John G. and Theodore 
L. Coleman, children of Mrs. Ellen R. 
Coleman (deceased), the daughter of 
Dr. LeFevre. 

Mrs. Julia G. Inness 

Florence Gunnison Brown, Elsa Gunnison 
Appleton, Foster, Herbert F., Raymond 
M., Rose F., and Stanley E. Gunnison 

The Illinois Universalist Convention 

Rey. and Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer 


First Church, Somerville, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold E. Sweet 

Relatives and Friends of Dr. McGlauflin 

Mrs. J. W. Lee, Mrs. Henrietta Poist and 
Mrs. John Fuller 

Florence C. and Fred N. Boston 

Mrs. E. L. McMillan, David B. and John 
R. Miller 

Akron University, Akron, Ohio, Church, 
and North Adams, Mass., Church 

Charles Upham 

C. C. Yawkey 

Mabel Chandler 

Lansing, Mich., Church 

Massachusetts Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society 

State of North Carolina 


General Sunday School Association 


Anonymous 


Mrs. Bertha Crosley (Mrs. E. B.) Ball 
Nettie L. Whitney 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Sweet 

C, C. Yawkey 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Luden 

John H. Merrell 

Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mrs. Augusta W. (Mrs. C. L.) Davidson 
and Miss Laura W. Winkelman 

Cleveland, Ohio, Church and Pasadena, 
Calif., Church 

Mrs. Lydia Ray Peirce 

Mrs. E. H. Koch, Mrs. Hazel Lewis and 
Lorin C. Powers 


Mrs. Harriet Lewis Fischer 


Friends in the First Universalist Church, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Given in Memory of or Tribute to 


The ideal of International Justice and 
World Peace and as a tribute to Owen 
D. Young 

The Church of Our Father and the loyal 
workers who laid the foundations on 
which we now build 

Harriet Pomeroy Lewis and Isaac Chaun- 
cey Lewis, her father and mother 

Our Pioneer Women of the Universalist 
Church 

Rey. Clement Fall LeFevere, D. D., grand- 
father 


George Inness, Jr., husband 
Rev. Nathaniel Gunnison and Rey. AI- 
mon Gunnison, D. D. 


Joseph Mayo Tilden 

Charles Henry and Martha Eugenia Fales, 
Mrs. Fischer’s parents 

Charles Tufts 

Rev. James Harry Holden 

Rey. William Henry McGlauflin, D. D. 

George Enoch and Susanna Noyes 


Frank Emery Boston, husband and father 
Alice Ball (Mrs. T. R.) Miller, mother 


Rey. Augustus Byington Church, D. D. 
Melville Merritt and Caroline Ann Upham 


Seth D. and Harriet E. Chandler 
Rey. George Hilary Ashworth 
Mrs. Mary Gilbert Knight 


Rey. Daniel Bragg Clayton 


Dean Charles Hall Leonard, D. D. 


Harvey Gillingham Rue and Mrs. Blanche 
Johnes Rue 

Rey. Marion Crosley, D. D., father 

Amos and Laura Johnson Whitney, par- 
ents 


Rev. Henry Noble Couden, D. D. 


George de Benneville 
Julia Wild Merrell, mother 
Rev. James Harvey Tuttle, D. D. 


Frederick August Winkelman and Almira 
Simons Winkelman, parents 
Rey. Carl French Henry, D. D. 


Arthur Winslow Peirce 
Rey. LeGrand and Mrs. Amanda Kinney 
Powers and their parents 


Mrs. Kate Lewis Chapin and Rev. James 
Henry Chapin, Ph. D. 
Rey. Caleb Eugene Fisher, D. D. 
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. Choir Pew: No. 
. Choir Pew No. 
. Choir Pew No. 
. Choir Pew No. 


The Memorial 


. Aisle Arch No. 7 

. Aisle Arch No. 8 

. Chancel Arch Front 

. Chancel Arch Rear 

. Chancel Arch Rear Column No. 1 
. Chancel Arch Rear Column No. 2 


. Pulpit and Chair 
. Lectern and Chair 


. Organ 

. Organ Screen 

. Communion Table 
. Communion Set 

. Offering Plates 

. Alms Basin 


. Lectern Bible 
. Chapel Reredos and Communion 


Table 


. Chapel Vase 
. Chancel Rail 


. Chancel Floor 


. Chancel Cross 
. Chancel Vase 
. Chancel Vase 


. Chancel Hymnals 


. Reredos 
. Clergy Stall No.1 
. Clergy Stall No. 2 


. Clergy Stall No. 3 

. Clergy Stall No. 4 

. Clergy Stalls Nos. 5 and 6 
. Choir Pew No. 1 


oF wD 


. Choir Pew No. 6 
. Screen No. 1 for Choir Pews 
. Screen No. 2 for Choir Pews 


. Baleony Front 


. S Street Doorway 

. S St. Inside Doors 

. Close Doorway 

. Narthex Door No. 1 
. Narthex Door No. 2 


. Narthex Door No. 3 


The Contributor 


George B. Jermyn 

C. C. Yawkey 

Arthur Nash and others 

Friends 

Church of the Mediator, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Carman 


Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Spaulding 

Friends in Church of the Redeemer, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and others 

Mrs. Frances K, Hutchinson 


Friends in First Universalist Church, 
Lynn, Mass. 
Attwood Girls Club, Abington, Mass. 


Beatrice Eleanor, Elsie Lucretia, Francis 
Maurice, and Sprague Hamilton Perkins 
Frederic Williams Perkins 


Mrs. Sarah D. Cooper (deceased) 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Corey 


W. E. D. O. Circle, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Betsey Chapin Pinkerton 


Murray Grove Association 


Friends and Relatives of Dr. Gibbs 
Josephine (Mrs. Alfred L.) Hastings 
William 8S. Stone 


Rev. Lucy Milton Giles 


First Universalist Church, Everett, Mass. 

First Universalist Society of Providence, 
R. I., and First Universalist Church of 
East Providence, R. I. 

Universalist Parish, Machias, Maine 

Misses Nora and Alice C. Atwood 

Mrs. Sarah D. Cooper 

Mrs. Annette Gurney Evarts 


Clara Barton Guilds 

Mrs. Duane White 

Church of the Redeemer Sunday School, 
Hartford, Conn. 

The Universalist Churches of Ontario, 
Canada 

Mrs. Amy I. Butterfield 


Mrs. Amy I. Butterfield 


Mrs. Helen Weeks Landon, Mrs. Sara 
Weeks Roberts 


Frederick H. Knight 

W. B. Walker 

Kathryn H. Root, Dr. Stella Q. Root 
Friends 

Robert W. Hill 


St. John’s Universalist Church, Joliet, Ill. 


Given in Memory of or Tribute to 
Annie Adams Jermyn, wife 


Arthur Nash 

Rey. Ebenezer Fisher, D. D, 

Rev. Henry Warren Rugg, D. D. 

Lucinda Ellen (MacDonald) LeGrow, 
Mrs. Carman’s mother 

Rev. Alonzo Ames Miner, D. D., LL. D. 

Rey. John Coleman Adams, D. D. 


Charles Lawrence Hutchinson, husband 
Rev. James Minton Pullman, D. D. 


Rev. Luther Weston Attwood and Mary 
Shaw Attwood 
Francis Blake Perkins, father 


Franklin Williams and Mary Eliza Wil- 
liams, grandfather and grandmother, 
and Mary Williams Perkins 

Washington Lafayette Cooper 

Mrs. Charlotte Merrill 


Mary Campbell Rice 

Willard Chapin, father; Lydia Wait 
Chapin, mother; Anna Maria Chapin, 
sister; George Leonard Chapin, brother 

Thomas Potter, the Prophet, and Rev. 
John Murray, the Apostle of Univer- 
salism 

Rey. William Erastus Gibbs, D. D. 

Washington Friends 

Rev. Lucius Robinson Paige, D. D., great- 
uncle 

Capt. Andrew Taylor Milton, father; 
Sarah Elizabeth Emerson Milton, mother 


Rev. George Granville Hamilton, D. D. 
Rev. Henry Irving Cushman, D. D. 


Rev. Isaac Wallace Cate, D. D. 

Rey. Isaac Morgan Atwood, D. D., father 

Washington Lafayette Cooper, husband 

Oliver Hubbard Gurney, father; Louise 
Emmeline Gurney, mother; Francis 
Arthur Evarts, husband 


Clara Barton 
Duane White, Roxbury, Mass. 
Edmand Burrill Patz, killed in France 


George Hugh Lloyd 


Ora Elmer Butterfie!d and Amy I. Butter 
field 

Ora Elmer Butterfield and Amy I. Butter- 
field " 

John Jewell Burgess, grandfather; Alluna 
Smith Burgess, grandmother; Hiram 
Bellows Weeks, father; Sarah Burgess 
Weeks, mother 

Fred O. Knight, Leonora Marietta Knight 

William Walker, Margaret Walker 

Lyman C. Root 

Rey. Quillen Hamilton Shinn, D. D. 

Robert Ellis Hill and Emily Frances Hill, 
parents 

Rey. Alfred H. Laing, D. D. 


$13 | 
No. The Memorial 
88. Narthex Door No. 4 


107. 


108. 
109. 


110. 


1. 


112. 


118. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


ILA 


118. 


HO 
120. 
121, 
122. 


123. 
124, 
125. 
126. 
U2 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 


. Doorway North Side of Chancel 
. Doorway South Side of Chancel 
. Chancel Doorway 


. Hymn Boards 
. Ear Phones 


. Narthex Seat No. 1 
. Narthex Seat No. 2 
. Narthex Seat No. 3 


. Baptistry Lighting Pendant 

. Lighting Pendant 

. Lighting Pendant 

. Lighting Fixture in Tower Staircase 


Sacristy 


. Doors—Vestibule to Narthex 

. Loors—Vestibule to Parish House 
. Study Furnishing; 

. Registration Desk and Chair 

. Tower Window No. 1 


Tower Window No. 2 


Tower Window No. 3 
Parish House Window— 
First Floor—No. 1 
Parish Houze Wincow— 
First Ficor—No. 2 
Farish House Window— 
First Floor—No. 3 
Parish House Window— 
Second Floor—No. 1 
Parish House Window— 
Second Floor—No. 2 
Parish House Window— 
Second Floor—No. 3 
Parish House Window— 
Third Floor—No. 1 
Parish House Window— 
Third Floor—No. 2 
Parish House Window— 
Third Floor—No. 3 
Reception Room Furnishings 


Reception Room Fireplace 
Young People’s Room Fireplace 
Young People’s Room Fireset 
Junior Room Picture and Fireset 


Kindergarten Room Picture 
Perkins Hall Arch No. 1 

Perkins Hall Arch No. 
Perkins Hall Arch No. 
Lighting Pendant No. 
Lighting Pendant No. 
Lighting Pendant No. 
Lighting Pendant No. 
Lighting Pendant No. 
Lighting Pendant No. 
Lighting Pendant No. 
Ligh in~ Pendant No. 


CONAAMNRWNEH ow py 


The Contributor 


Friends 
Arthur and Ethel Austin Shrigley 


Eugene Bucklin Bowen and the First 
Universalist Society of Cheshire, Mass. 

Eleanor M. Bissell 

Mission Circle of the Washington, D. C., 
Church 

Mrs. J. W. Lee 

Caroline B. Warner 

Mrs. Mina Greely Calderwood 


Junior Y. P. C. U., Lynn, Mass. 
C. E. Sheldon 


Mrs. C. R. Allen 


Eleanor M. Bissell 

Mrs. Mary D. Kerr 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. George 

Nettie L. Whitney 

Universalist Church, LaCrosse, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold A. Church; Mr. and 
Mrs. John A. Church; Mr. and Mrs. 
K. Dolbeer Smith; Mr. and Mrs. 
Alkert N. Woodhead 

Mrs. Abbie A. Bourlet 


Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Samaritan Society of the Universalist 
Church, Roxbury, Mass. 

Mrs. Ella Dickerson 

Sunday School and Y. P. C. U. of the 


State of Pennsylvania 
Rev. and Mrs. L. Ward Brigham 


People of the Universalist Church, Akron, 
Ohio 


John and Julia Romaine van Schaick 


Mrs. Ida M. Waggener 
National Y. P. C. U. 

Y. P. C. U. of Washington, D. C. 
Alice P. Darrah 


Mary F. Slaughter 
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Given in Memory of or Tribute to 


Rev. Frederick Adelbert Bisbee, D. D. 
Rev. James Shrigley, S. T. D., grandfather 


Rev. Samuel Armin Davis, grandfather 

Founders and Early Women Workers 
of the Washington Mission Circle 

Nellie Lee Stuart 

Helen Stewart Burton 

Franklin Noyes Calderwood, Mina Greely 
Calderwood 

Luella Greene 

Mrs. Emma Wood Sheldon 


Rekecca Gage Sanders, aunt; Emma 
Sanders Calef, mother; Evelina Sarah 
Allen, husband’s mother 

Mrs. Josephine M. Bissell, mother 

Samuel Kerr 

Joseph Mayo Tilden 

Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D. 

Rey. James Milford Payson, D. D. 

Rev. Augustus Byington Church, D. D., 
and Anne Atwood Church, parents 


William Eustace Webster, father; Lucre- 
tia Green Webster, mother; John Wil- 
liam Bourlet, husband; Emily Sinclair 
Davis, sister; Frank Burrill Davis, 
sister’s husband 


Mrs. Elsie Lucretia Perkins 


George Dawson, father, Ledema Moore 
Dawson, mother 
Rey. Jennie Lois Ellis 


Eva Marie Brigham, daughter 


Rey. George Cross Baner, D. D. 


Benjamin Franklin Romaine, Julia Ade- 
laide Tyson Romaine 
Frank Clinton Wight, son 


Margaret Alice Bauer and William Beach 
Bauer, Jr. 
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No. 


135. 


Ge 


3M 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144, 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 


172. 


173. 
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The Memorial The Contributor 
Front Entrance Lantern No. 1 
(North) 
Front Entrance Lantern No. 2 
(South) 
Tower Vestibuie Ceiling Lantern Mrs. Lucy M. Titus 


S Street Entrance Lantern Delta Garst Hyatt (Mrs. Edward) 


Narthex Lighting Fixture No. 1— 
Tower Entrance Ceiling 

Narthex Lighting Fixture No. 2— 
East Wall (North) 

Narthex Lighting Fixture No. 3— 
East Wall (South) 

Narthex Lighting Fixture No. 4— 
West Wall (North) 

Narthex Lighting Fixture No. 5— 
West Wall (South) 

Narthex Lighting Fixture No. 6— 


S Street Entrance Ceiling 


Chapel Lighting Pendant No. 1— Freinds and Relatives, Elbert W. Whippen, 


Front Mrs. F. W. Whippen 
Chapel Lighting Pendant No. 2— 
Middle 
Chapel Lighting Pendant No. 3— 
Rear 
Balcony Lighting Fixture No. 1 
(North) 
Balcony Lighting Fixture No. 2 
(South) 
Room No. 1—The Elizabeth M. Estate of Elizabeth M. Weston 
Weston Memorial Room 
Room No. 2 
. Room No. 3 
. Room No. 4 
. Room No. 5 
. Room No. 6 
. Room No. 7 
. Room No. 8 
. Room No. 9 
. Room No. 10 
. Pew No. 1 Henry E. Williams 
. Pew No. 2 John E. Jenks 
. Pew No. 3 Friends 
. Pew No. 4 Rey. and Mrs. Clarence E. Rice 
. Pew No. 5 W. H. Luden 
. Pew No. 6 Mrs. E. J. Edson 
. Pew No. 7 St. John’s Universalist Church, Joliet, Ill. 
. Pew No. 8 Kate S., Cora C., Minnie W., Emma, and 
H. Ida Curry, daughters; Rev. LeGrand 
Powers, Mrs. Maria Robbins and Mar- 
tha Scearce 
. Pew No. 9 John C. Wight 
. Pew No. 10 Clara A. Hanscom 
. Pew No. 11 Mrs. Narcissa A. Brackett 
. Pew No. 12 Women’s Benvolent Society, Attleboro, 
Mass. 
Pew No. 13 I. R. Edmands 
Pew No. 14 First Universalist Church, Arlington, 


Mass. 
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Given in Memory of or Tribute to 


Rev. Anson Titus and Mrs. Lucy Merrell 
Titus 

Rev. Charles Abraham Clark Garst, 
Dolly A. Garst 


Rev. Frank Warren Whippen 


Elizabeth M. Weston 


Henry Eugene Williams, Theresa Amelia 
Wil iams 

John Moore Jenks and Caroline Elizabeth 
Jenks 

Rev. Alexander Kent and Caddie E. Kent, 
his wife 

Rey. Luther Rice 

William Henry Luden, Catherine Fasig 
Luden 

John Alfred Edson, husband 

The Founders of St. John’s Church, Joliet, 
Ill. 

William Wallace Curry 


Ambrose Farrington Wight and Maria 
Hall Wight 

The Justin Van Ness Hanscom Family of 
Portsmouth, N. H.: Sarah Martha, 
Alice Jane, Clara Anna, Eleanor Ger- 
trude and Justin Van Ness Hanscom 

Frederick Brackett, husband 

Women’s Benevolent Society of Murray 
Church, Attleboro, Mass. 

Benjamin Bruce Edmands and Amy Ann 
Edmands 
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No. 


The Memorial 


174. Pew No. 15 


175. 
176. 


WIT 
178. 


179. 


180. 
181. 


182. 


207. 


209. 


210. 


211. 


212. 
213. 


214, 
215. 


216. 


Pew No. 
Pew No. 


Pew No. 
Pew No. 


Pew No. 


Pew No. 
Pew No. 


Pew No. 
. Pew No. 2 
. Pew Ne. 


. Pew No. 
. Pew No. 


. Pew No. 
. Pew No. 
. Pew No. 
. Pew No, 
. Pew No. 
. Pew No. : 
. Pew No. 
. Pew No. 
. Pew No. 
. Pew No. 
. Pew No. 


. Pew No. 
. Pew No. 


. Pew No. 


. Pew No. 
. Pew No. 
. Pew No. 
. Pew No. 
. Pew No. 
. Pew No. 


Pew No. 


. Pew No. 
Pew No. 


Pew No. 
Pew No. 


Pew No. 
Pew No. 


Pew No. 5 
Pew No. 6 


Pew No. 


16 
17 


18 
19 


59 


The Contributor 
Walter Gabell 


A. W. Spaulding 

A. Ingham Bicknell and Mrs. George W. 
Bicknell 

Louis Annin Ames 

R. K., Harry G. and Thomas O. Marvin 


Frank H. Briggs 


Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Millen, Jr. 

Congress Square Universalist Church, 
Portland, Me. 

Theresa Homet Patterson 


Congress Square Universalist Church, 
Portland, Me. 

Friends in Southbridge, Mass., and Ox- 
ford, Mass. 

Alonzo Raddin 

Anonymous 


The First Universalist Church, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
Marie L. Beyerle 


New York State Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society 

First Universalist Society, Church of Our 
Father, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

S. M. Flickinger 

Albert Henry Nassal 

The Universalist Women’s Alliance of the 
Metropolitan District of New York 

Elizabeth W. Bacon 


Mrs. Mary Alice Oxnard 
Mrs. George J. Wills 
Agnes Clarissa and Archibald S. Ralph 


Individuals in the Brockton, Mass., Church 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. F’. Uppercue 


Rey. Julia M. Tobey 


Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Woodruff 

Dr. Martha Brewer Lyon 

Frank A. Dewick 

Buckingham Marsh 

Mortimer W. Potter 

Albert, Ira and Myrtie Green, Mrs. Emma 
Rose, and their children 

Frank A. Dewick 

Mrs. Frances T. Endicott 

Rey. Stanley G. Spear 


Albert H. Merrill 
Little Falls, N. Y., Church 


Universalist Church, Osage, Iowa 

Mrs. Irene T. Jackson, Agnes M. Tomlin- 
son, Sprague Tomlinson 

Mrs. Louise S. Hamlin 

William T. Clark 


Mrs. Emma T. Black 


Given in Memory of or Tribute to 


Katharine Gordon Gabell, wife; Katharine 
Gabell, daughter; Walter Gabell, Jr.,. 
son; Gordon Weaver Gabell, son 

William Cole Spaulding, father 

Rev. George Waters Bicknell, D. D.,. 
husband and father 

Phebe Ames Palmer, mother 

Rey. Adoniram Judson Patterson, uncle, 
and Jane Lippett Patterson, aunt. 

Benjamin Franklin Briggs and Sarah Gil- 
bert Briggs 

Edmund Millen, father 

Rev. Henry Blanchard, D. D. 


Milton, Mary Ann Irvine and Irvine 
Homet, and Theresa Homet Patterson 
Rev. James Francis Albion, D. D. 


Rev. Charles Rockwood Tenney, D. D. 


Eva Delia Raddin, daughter 

Rev. LeGrand Powers and Amanda 
Kinney Powers , 

Rey. Fred Augustine Dillingham, D. D. 


Daniel Beyerle, father; Mary Beyerle, 
mother 
Maud Harmon Reed 


Rey. Thomas Edward Potterton, D. D. 


Mrs. Louise Marie Flickinger 
Carl and Helen Nassal 


William Sherman Bacon, father; Eliza- 
beth Ann Bacon, mother 

Mrs. Sarah Millett Tucker, mother 

Anna Louise Wills, daughter 

Rev. Walter Scott Ralph and Rev. Agnes 
Stuart Ralph, father and mother 

Rey. Oliver Howard Perkins 

Miriam Morgan and Annie Morgan Gantz, 
her daughter 

Winfield Scott Tobey and Julia Augusta 
Tobey 

Rev. Thomas Chapman 

Rebecca Putnam Brewer, mother 

Joseph Badger Horton 

Mother of Buckingham Marsh 

Ella Thompson Potter, wife 

Charles and Emma Helen Green, parents 


Rey. Robert Thompson Polk, D. D. 

Eugene Francis Endicott, husband 

George Weeden Spear, Frances Mary 
Spear, Franklin George Spear, Emily 
Elizabeth Gates 

Amos Merrill, father 

Members of St. Paul’s Universalist Church 
of Little Falls, N. Y. 

Herbert Leonard Stoughton 

John Frank Tomlinson, father; Harriet 
Post Tomlinson, mother 

Frank Stillman Hamlin, husband 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. Day and Mrs. 
Amelia A. Holmes 

Mrs. Nancy Chaffee, grandmother; Ade- 
laide Pearce, cousin 
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No. The Memorial The Contributor Given in Memory of or Tribute to 
217. Pew No. 61 Ellen A. Stillings Elizabeth Hendee McGill, aunt; Weltha 
Hendee Stillings Coe, mother 
218. Pew No. 68 Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop Alexander, Mrs. Ebenezer Alexander, Harriet Sherman 
Celia G. Bryant Alexander, Rev. Fred Augustine Dil- 
lingham, D. D., Mrs. Carrie Adeline 
Dillingham 
219. Pew No. 65 Clara I. Templer Amy C. Ireland, mother 
220. Pew No. 67 Mrs. Angelica S. Glover The Family of Archibald and Angelica 
Spear 
221. Pew No. 68 Whatsoever Club, Malden, Mass. 
‘222. Pew No. 70 Mrs. Augusta C. Starkey Mrs. Augusta Charity Starkey 
223. Pew No..72 F. L., G.S., and W. L. Perham Sidney and Almena Jane Perham 
224. Pew No. 74 Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D. Christian and Johanna Fischer, parents 
225. Pew No. 76 Miss Rose C. Swart Rey. Mary Jane (Swart) DeLong, sister 
226. Pew No. 78 Mrs. Caroline W. Babson David Clifford Babson, husband 
227. Pew No. 80 James F’. Ray James Paine Ray 
228. Pew No. 82 Rey. L. S. McCollester, D. D. The McCollester and Parker Families 
229. Pew No. 84 Mrs. Jennie B. Conger Rey. Everett Lorentus Conger, D. D., 
father 
230. Pew No. 86 Mary S. Brown George Danforth Swart, father; Martha 
Jeannette Cowley Swart, mother 
231. Pew No. 88 Mrs. Emma L. James Rev. Gerhardus Langdon Demarest, D. D., 
father 
‘232. Pew No. 90 First Universalist Church, Norway, Me. All the pastors of the Norway Church 
233. Pew No. 92 Hon. and Mrs. Frank H. Foss Isaiah Leavitt Alden and Dora Staples 
Alden, parents of Mrs. Foss; Orrin 
Fairfield Foss and Hannah Hilton Foss, 
parents of Mr. Foss 
234. Pew No. 94 The Misses Myrick Erastus Oberlin Myrick, father; Ednah 
Myrick, mother 
'235. Pew No. 96 Miss Fanny EF. Buck Edwin Arthur and Harriet Capen Jones 
236. Pew No. 98 Ladies’ Aid of the New Haven, Conn., Rev. Phoebe Ann Hanaford, Rev. William 
Church Frederick Dickerman, D. D. 
237. Pew No. 100 St. John’s Universalist Church, Muncie, Rev. Thomas Sander Guthrie, D. D. 
Ind. 
238. Pew No. 102 Rev. Alpheus Baker Hervey Joseph Hervey, father; Rhoda Baker 
Hervey, mother 
239. Pew No. 103 Whatsoever Club, Malden, Mass. 
240. Pew No. 104 Miss Ida Ritter East Loved Ones 
‘241. Pew No. 105 Grove Hall Universalist Church, Boston, Rev. Flint Mandrin Bissell, D. D. 
Mass. 
‘242. Pew No. 106 Rey. and Mrs. Charles E. Petty Rev. Charles Ellsworth Petty, Aldie Ford 
Petty, May Ballou Petty 
243. Pew No. 107 All Souls Universalist Church, Canan- All Souls Universalist Church, Canan- 
daigua, N.Y. daigua, N. Y. 
244. Pew No. 108 Simeon C. Smith Simeon Conant Smith, father 
245. Pew No. 109 
246. Pew No. 110 Janette H. Baxter, Elizabeth M. Weston Josephine B. Weston, Ellen Janette Bax- 
ter 
247. Pew No. 111 Robert Friend Alona Barrett Friend and Robert Alonzo 
Friend, parents 
248. Pew No. 112 Royal F. Foster Timothy Hunt Foster, father; Martin 
William Foster, uncle 
249. Pew No. 113 Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Turner 
250. Pew No. 114 Mrs. Florence M. Clarke Stout Silas Chauncey Clarke, father; Sarah Hill 
Fitch Clarke, mother; Clarence Marcel- 
lus Clarke, brother; William Harrison 
Bennett Stout, husband 
251. Pew No. 115 Melvin R. Morse Faithful workers in the Universalist 
Churches of Livermore, Me., and Ham- 
‘monton, N. J. 
252. Pew No. 116 St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Victor, St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Victor, 
ING We INE YS 
253. Pew No. 117 Ivan Scott Bailey, Maude Iverenne Bailey Irvin Warren Bailey, father; Helen Martha 
Bailey, mother 
254. Pew No. 118 Mrs. Kate A. Deemer Edward Samuel Deemer, husband 
255. Pew No. 119 Rey. Arthur M. Soule and family Ansel Augustus Huston and wife, Frances 
Ann Huston, and daughter, Amelia 
Huston Soule 
256. Pew No. 121 Leo Rich Lewis Rey. John Jay Lewis 


257. 


Memorial Tablet 


Henry Parker and Gwendolyn B. Willis 


Rey. Olympia Brown Willis 


ive} 
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Preface to Peace. A Guide for the 
Plain Man. By Norman Angell. 
(London: Hamish Hamilton.) 


In 1908 Norman Angell (now Sir Nor- 
man) published his book “The Great II- 
lusion.”” It made quite a stir in England 
and convinced a good many people that 
war in the modern world could never 
‘pay’ and that the recognition of the 
danger to our economic system inherent in 
war could not but be recognized by the 
great bankers, who in turn would restrain 
the statesmen. Some of those who smiled 
then at the author’s naivete were able to 
laugh outright—if they thought of him at 
all—when the World War came; but for a 
good many years now it has been Angell’s 
turn to laugh. He was able to say “‘I told 
you so” in his “‘The Great Illusion, 1933,” 
but he has done much more than that. 
He has kept a wide public informed on the 
changing issues of war and peace and 
brought his keen powers of analysis to bear 
upon the new problems of conflict. 

In this volume Norman Angell faces 
the sense of disillusionment which is so 
common among those who were once ar- 
dent idealists. He knows that they have 
excuses for their mood—they see old ten- 
sions renewed and new ones developing, 
the failure of disarmament conferences, the 
growth of crude militarism, the glorifica- 
tion of war, the impotence of the League of 
Nations in the face of glaring aggression 
by military powers. He takes these and 
other realities fully into account and asks 
what policy can lessen the dangers of war. 
Assume the worst, what then? What hap- 
pens to the peace arguments of the peace 
lover? Is war inevitable? Is human na- 
ture unchangeable? How shall peace be 
ensured? By being stronger than any po- 
tential enemy, or by removing grievances, 
or by maintaining a “‘balance of power,” or 


by an international police force, or by 


absolute pacifism? These and many more 
pertinent questions are faced, together 
with the typical answers of ‘‘realists,’’ and 
from the discussion there emerges a pro- 
gram and a policy which Angell commends 
to the reader. Before that conclusion is 
reached, however, the author has illum- 
ined a good many controversial issues. 

Quite early Angell dismisses the com- 
plete pacifist who will not recognize that 
nations cannot be persuaded to abandon 
armed defence. To the question, ‘“What 
sort of armed defence, the collective meth- 
od or the nationalistic, will involve least 
risk of war?’’ the pacifist refuses to ap- 
prove either form. Angell believes that 
he thereby weakens the cause of collective 
security and by the same token sides with 
those who prefer the more dangerous. 

Of course the complete pacifist agrees 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


that security is a problem of cooperation, 
but he has reason to be skeptical about the 
virtues of collective armament, even if he 
grants that it is better than competition 
in armament. The joint endorsement of 
violence by many nations can hardly be 
claimed to promote or reinforce those 
other cooperative agencies in which Nor- 
man Angell believes, conference, collabora- 
tion, and conciliation. 

The best part of the book, in our judg- 
ment, is Part IV, three chapters on the 
psychological factors which cannot safely 
be ignored. (Angell discussed these more 
fully in earlier works, ‘“‘The Fruits of Vic- 
tory,’ etc.) It is pointed out that the sup- 
posed ‘“‘advantages’ which accrue to a 
nation through war, the “solidarity” and 
heightened sense of community, are tem- 
porary, and that the countries which were 
supposed to have been most completely 
unified by war were precisely those which 
after the war revealed the most disruptive 
tendencies, revolutions, and social up- 
heavals. 

Angell makes it clear that, in seeking to 
understand why, in the face of a real and 
general will to peace, we have to realize 
the dangers of war, we must not ask, ‘““Why 
does the nationalist want war?’”’ He does 
not. He wants independence and sover- 
eignty for his nation, and domination of 
others as a means to that end. The ques- 
tion is, ‘Why does he choose anarchy 
(calling it independence) and expect to 
make it compatible with peace?”” When we 
see men, in many spheres besides the one 
we are considering, sacrificing their in- 
terests when they think they are promoting 
them, we realize that “it is not the facts 
which govern our conduct, but our beliefs 
about them—so often false beliefs.’’ If we 
see that we must see how important psy- 
chology is. “If there is one truth in the 
world which hardly needs laboring, as- 
suredly it is the truth that men have an 
amazing capacity for being mistaken about 
their interests.” All sorts of preferences, 
hostilities, fanaticisms, desires for domi- 
nance, enter into our beliefs about conduct. 
(Here the Marxist is in error, for he exalts 
economic factors as a complete explanation 
of human motives.) Education has been 
at fault, failing to encourage the develop- 
ment of ability to weigh one ‘want’ 
against another, the willingness to ap- 
praise our own aims and state to our- 
selves whether we are seeking permanent 
welfare or temperamental satisfaction. 
“The only way in which values are altered, 
in which the thing heretofore regarded as 
good becomes bad, is by a process of com- 
parison, of introspection.” Yes, that is 
just what the pacifist claims, and by the 
process he has judged bad all resort to 
force. But Norman Angell regards him as 
a hindrance rather than a help to the cause 
of peace! 


The way out, for Angell, lies in “col- 
lective defence.” ‘‘When a nation refuses 
peaceful settlement and prepares to go to 
war, that step shall be made as hard and 
unprofitable as the common action of other 
nations can make it, without undue cost to 
themselves.” By what methods? ‘Any 
method. . . . power, diplomatic, political, 
economic, financial, as well as military or 
naval.” That way leads to fresh align- 
ments, and may ultimately set East 
against West, for it perpetuates the old 
appeal to force. 

A closing chapter offers brief answers, 
almost in catechism form, to questions im- 
plied in popular phrases such as “War will 
continue as long as man is selfish,’ ‘‘Iso- 
lation is the best peace policy,” etc. These 
recapitulate the book’s main arguments. 

ASE Bass 


* * 


Anti-Semitism Exposed 


Truth’ about the Protocols of 
(Covici, 


The 
Zion. By Herman Bernstein. 
Friede. $3.00.) 


Last month a Swiss court branded the 
“Protocols of Zion” as plagiarism and im- 
moral literature. Two German Nazis who 
had circulated them in Switzerland were 
fined. Thus has public recognition been 
given to the exposure of the documents 
which, published in various forms in many 
countries, purported to contain plans of 
Jewish leaders to undermine authority in 
all countries, foment revolutions, bring 
about wars, and finally acquire control 
over the world through a super-govern- 
ment. Some of us remember the articles 
sponsored by Henry Ford in his Dearborn 
Independent some years ago, for the pub- 
lication of which Mr. Ford in due course 
made a handsome apology, asking the for- 
giveness of the Jews for the spread of the 
“offensive charges.””’ These same charges 
have been the cornerstone of Hitler’s 
anti-Semitism and they might conceivably 
cause in other lands terrible persecutions 
such as they caused when they were pub- 
lished in Russia early in the century. 

Mr. Berstein, our Minister to Albania, 
has told the story of these incredible for- 
geries. In 1921 he showed them to be 
plagiarized from a novel called “To Sedan,” 
by Goedsche, a German novelist with an 
unsavory past. Then Mr. Philip Graves, 
Constantinople correspondent of The Lon- 
don Times, wrote for his paper three articles 
showing that the ‘‘Protocols’”? had been 
taken from a book called “Dialogues in 
Hell Between Machiavelli and Montes- 
quieu.” This book, by a Frenchman, 
Maurice Joly, was really an attack on 
Napoleon III and the author was fined and 
imprisoned when its purpose was realized. 
He wrote to show how seriously the im- 
perial administration had imperiled public 

(Continued on page 926) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


INSTITUTE SUNDAY, JULY 21, 1935 


Can you spend Sunday, July 21, with 
us, at Ferry Beach, Maine, even though 
you may not be able to remain for the en- 
tire week? We should be happy to have 
you. We hope a number of groups will 
drive to the beach for the day, and take in 
some of the good things that have been 
planned. For your information the events 
of the day, with the hour of each, follow. 


9.45 a.m. Church School Worship Ser- 
vice at Rowland Hall. 
Leader, Rev. Max A. Kapp. 

10.05 a. m. Church School Classes and 
Leaders. 

Children: Miss Ruth G. Downing of 
Japan. 

Young People: Rev. Max A. Kapp. 
Adult: Dr. Angus H. MacLean, ‘‘Mo- 
bilizing the Church’s Resources in 
the Interest of Peace.” 

11 a.m. Church Service in the Grove. 
Preacher: Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey, 
“Exploring the Depths of Religious 
Experience.”” Minister of Congress 
Square Church, Portland, Maine. 

1p.m. Dinner. 

3.30 p.m. Meeting in the Grove. 


Speaker: Miss Ruth G. Downing, 
Japan. 

4.30 p.m. Reception to Miss Downing in 
the Grove. 


6 p.m. Supper. 
8 p.m. Program of Music and Pictures 
at Rowland Hall. . 


* * 


ABOUT THE NEW BEACON HYMNAL 


Many church school workers are writing 
in about the publication of the new 
Beacon Song and Service Book. The 
latest word is that it will be available late 
in September. Schools which anticipate 
purchasing new hymnals for the fall will 
do well to examine this before giving a 
definite order. We have two “dummy 
copies” which we will gladly lend for in- 
spection purposes. 

Those who have thoroughly examined 
this work are delighted with it. We 
quote from two recent communications. 
From Hartford, Conn: ‘‘We have decided 
to wait for the new Beacon book. Our or- 
ganist is much impressed by the high 
quality of the music.” And from Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr, who is teaching a course 
on ‘Music in the Church School and 
Y. P. C. U.” at Turkey Run Institute this 
week: ‘‘Thank you very much for sending 
me the ‘dummy copy’ of the Beacon book. 
I am very enthusiastic about it. It is 
easily the soundest piece of religious edu- 
cation literature which any liberal church 
has published. Particularly the use and 
setting of such poetry as Sara Teasdale’s 
‘Life Has Loveliness to Sell’ is commend- 
able.” 
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THE POTTER IS DEAD 


At the time when our schools were 
thinking about our friends in the Southland 
a number of them used the little dramatic 
service which we sent out. It told of a 
father and his son who were driving along 
a road between the mountains, and un- 
expectedly came upon Friendly House. 
En route they passed the pottery of a well- 
known maker, and stopped for a while to 
see him at work. 

Apparently this reference to the potter 
and his work made a deep impression on a 
number of those who listened. A group 
of intermediate girls at Orleans, Mass., 
made large posters depicting scenes in the 
Southern mountains. In each one the 
pottery had a place. 

Everyone who has told stories to chil- 
dren is delighted when he can reply to the 
child’s question, “Is that a true story?” 
with the word, ‘‘Yes.”” We, too, are happy 
to say that there is a pottery at Candler, 
which one passes in traveling from Ashe- 
ville to Friendly House. We passed it, and 
we stopped at the potter’s. 

From a recent Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, paper which came to us, we learn 
that the founder and maker of the Omar 
Khayyam pottery is dead. On June 27 
O. L. Bachelder was laid at rest by friends, 
relatives and neighbors. He who began 
work as a potter at thirteen years of age, 
kept at his chosen work until he reached 
the age of eighty-two years. Constantly 


perfecting his art until it carried him all 
over the United States as an exhibitor, 
he was content to hide himself by the side 
of the road in Candler, since 1911. Long 
shall we cherish the lovely bit of burnished 
clay which we received from his hand. 
The potter is dead, but his work lives on. 


* Ox 


DURING THE INSTITUTE 


During the week that the Religious 
Education Institute is in progress at Ferry 
Beach, Maine, the office of the General 
Sunday School Association, at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, will be closed. We have 
made it a practice for years never to leave 
the office alone, lest someone come in and 
not find a weleome. With Miss Andrews 
away for the entire summer, and Miss 
Yates at Ferry Beach, it is necessary that 
Mrs. Stover take her vacation at this 
time in order that-we be prepared for the 
rush of requests that regularly come late 
in August. Miss Yates will be in the 
office from July 29 to August 2, Mrs. 
Stover from August 5 to 16, Miss Yates 
from August 19 on. As usual the entire 
building will be closed on Saturdays 
throughout July and August. 


okies ok 


FOR JUNIORS 

“Living in Our Community.” By 
Florence Martin. 

This text is one of the series published 
by the Bethany Press for use in Vacation 
Schools. The theme of the series is ‘“‘Co- 
operation” and this special number is for 
the junior age. 

It includes four units of guided experi- 
ence with the following titles: 

My Community—How Does It Help Me? 
(Two weeks.) 

My Leisure Time— How May I Best Use 
It for My Community? (One week.) 


My Neighbors—Who Are They? (One 
week.) 

City and Country Neighbors. (One 
week.) 


The procedure, materials needed, and 
resulting activities are described in great 
detail and with due regard for the inex- 
perienced worker. 

A section on ‘Source Material’ includes 
stories, music, worship materials, games, 
and suggested activities. 

The teacher of juniors in regular church 
schools will find here many helps for the 
planning of creative work. For the Vaca- 
tion School unable to attempt longer 
courses, one or more of the four units will 
be found entirely practical for use without 
the others. 

A.G. E. 


x & 


To believe in the heroic makes heroes 
of us.—Disraeli. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford, 
Conn., preached at North Hatley, Quebec, 
July 14. 


Rev. Henry Scott Roblee has resigned 
from the pastorate of the Federated Church 
in Sycamore, Ill., and is now living at 620 
Pleasant St., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


Rev. Harold G. D. Scott of Denver, 
Col., called at Universalist Headquarters 
on Saturday, July 6. He is spending his 
vacation at Newport, Vermont. 


Mr. Fred B. Perkins of Providence 
preached at the First Universalist Church 
of Woonsocket, June 23, on ‘The Lay- 
men’s Creed in a Liberal Church.” Mr. 
Ellenwood, the pastor, preached at Har- 
risville. 


Rev. Charles P. Hall is now State Su- 
perintendent of Churches for Rhode Island. 


Associate Justice Charles J. Dunn has 
been appointed chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Maine by Governor Brann. 
Justice Dunn is a Universalist, and was 
for many years moderator of the Univer- 
salist church in Orono. 


Rev. William Couden of Providence, 
R. I., is spending his vacation in his old 
parish at Concord, Mich. He is supplying 
the pulpit of the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Jackson, Mich., for the last 
three Sundays of July and the first Sunday 
of August. 


D. W. Ricker of our church in River- 
side, Calif., was a visitor at Headquarters 
on July 8. 


Rey. Kenneth Hutchinson, assistant 
minister of our church in Pasadena, has 
accepted, according to The Christian Regis- 
ter, a call to the Neighborhood Church, 
Santa Monica, Calif., and has begun work. 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, minister of the 
Washington Heights Universalist church, 
New York City, has been nominated for 
alderman by the Republicans of the 
twenty-third district of that city. 


Rey. and Mrs. L. Hamilton Garner of 
Newark, N. J., have gone to their summer 
home at South Colton, New York. 


Miss Virginia Rhyne, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Rhyne of Atlanta, Ga., 
and Earl Wing, a business man of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., were married in the United 
Liberal Church, Atlanta, June 30, Rev. 
Aubrey F. Hess officiating. Mrs. H. C. 
Blake, aunt of the bride, gave a beautiful 
reception for the young couple in the parish 
house of the church. Mr. and Mrs. Wing 
were in Boston early in July on their 
honeymoon, en route to Quebec and possi- 
bly Ferry Beach. They will live in 
Montgomery. 


and Interests 


Illinois 


Morrison.—The Ladies’ Universalist So-- 


ciety sponsored a pienic on the spacious 
lawn at the Robertson home July 10. 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove served this church 
1888 to 1891. A gavel made from the old 
church was presented to him by A. E. 
Austil. Miss Mabel Fellows in behalf of 
the society presented Mr. and Mrs. Cole- 
grove with a beautiful electric clock. The 
social hours were enlivened by games on 
the lawn and music from the Mead sisters 
and Robert Lasher. Toasts were given 
and words of appreciation from both Mr. 
and Mrs. Colegrove. 


Maine 


Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, pastor. June was a busy 
month at Congress Square, every or- 
ganization connected with the church 
having its closing picnic, outing, or ban- 
quet, with the reception honoring Mr. and 
Mrs. Hersey as the culminating event on 
June 27. The annual meeting of the Y. P. 
C. U. was held on June 2, with election of 
officers resulting as follows: President, 
Neal W. Allen, Jr.; vice-president, Rod- 
erick A. Gardner; secretary, Josephine 
Freeman; treasurer, Elizabeth P. Grant. 
The annual banquet of the Ta Kala Society 
was held early in the month, at Gateway 
Inn, Portland, while the Mission Circle 
held its annual June party at the home of 
Mrs. William H. Dow at Falmouth Fore- 
side. The Sesame Club, Congress Square 
Union, Congress Square Annex, the Guild, 
and the members of the church school staff 
all held outings at various summer homes. 
Children’s Day was observed on June 9 
with the largest attendance of the church 
school year. A resume of the work of the 
year was presented by the school, with 
pupils of all ages participating. Special 
music was provided by the church school 
choir. A brief dramatization was given 
by eight young women of the senior high 
department. Diplomas were presented to 
those graduating from the various depart- 
ments, and four babies were christened 
by Mr. Hersey. On June 27 in a setting of 
great beauty, as the vestry was trans- 
formed by quantities of peonies, roses and 
other garden flowers, a reception was given 
for Mr. and Mrs. Hersey, to introduce 
them not only to the parish but to leaders 
of the other churches of the city. More 
than 250 were present, a number being 
out-of-town guests and ministers from 
local churches. In the receiving line with 
Mr. and Mrs. Hersey were Mr. and Mrs. 
Neal W. Allen, Mr. Allen being chairman 
of the parish trustees, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Carroll B. Skillin, Mr. Skillin being mod- 
erator of the parish. Members of the 
Congress Square Guild ushered. A large 
general committee representing all or- 


ganizations in the parish made arrange- 
ments for the evening. A program of 
music, both instrumental and vocal, and 
readings was presented by a group of church 
people, arranged by Mrs. Philip H. Nelson. 
Those assisting included Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard W. Clark, Miss Arlene Leavitt, 
Miss Maryjane Ripley and Miss Virginia 
Stevens. Miss Bessie M. Parrott was in 
charge of refreshments, and sandwiches, 
cake, punch, and iced tea were served by a 
group of older high school girls and mem~- 
bers of the Ta Kala. Boy Scouts of Troop 
7 were on hand to assist, with Scoutmaster 
Douglas K. Hammett and Assistant Scout- 
master Albert Carbee in charge. Mrs. 
John W. Turner had charge of the decora- 
tions, Miss Marion L. Ulmer the invita- 
tions, and Mrs. Marguerite P. Lufkin the 
guest book, which was afterward presented 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hersey. Recently a 
beautifying project has been undertaken 
around the church property, the lawn be- 
ing graded, and small trees and shrubbery 
being set out in front of the building. 
Services for the summer were discontinued 
June 23 and the church will reopen on 
Sept. 8. 


Massachusetts 


North Weymouth.—Rev. Clarence L. 
Eaton, pastor. The Church of Good 
Tidings at North Weymouth was the third 
Universalist church to be organized in the 
good old town of Weymouth, Mass., and 
serves the northerly portion of the town 
which is adjacent to the sea. Those who 
travel over Route 3A to Hingham, Co- 
hasset and Scituate will see this cosy 
church facing them in a fork in the road 
near the center of the village. The building 
is small, but in its appointments it at 
once suggests friendliness and invites one 
to worship. Much is due to the care given 
by Mr. Fred Souther, the sexton. At 
Easter and on Children’s Sunday the seat- 
ing capacity is usually taxed to the utmost. 
To the Universalist ministry the church 
gave Rev. Wm. A. Pratt, long settled at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. While he lived he 
gave to the church two memorial windows, 
and in his will provided a trust fund for 
the church of his boyhood. In recent years 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson have ~ 
easily been its leading members. For 
some years Mr. Sampson has been the 
senior deacon of the church and moderator 
of the parish. Mrs. Sampson is president 
of the Mission Circle, and for thirty years 
has been the superintendent of the church 
school, now grown so large that every 
available room is in use on Sunday. Each 
year during Holy Week union services are 
held with the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church. This year on Easter Sunday the 
beautiful pageant, ‘The Cloth of Sedony,” 
was given under the direction of the pastor 
by young people of the church. In the last 
two years there has been inaugurated and 
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adopted the practice of holding each year 
several social events in which all organiza- 
tions connected with the church partici- 
pate. The present pastor of the church 
began his ministry in March, 1932. 
_Lawrence.—Rev. C. Guy Robbins, 
D. D., pastor. ‘The men’s club, under the 
presidency of Dr. Robert Farquhar, is 
doing splendidly. A recent lobster supper 
netted $111.50; 290 persons were served. 
We are receiving loyal support from several 
of the families of the Methuen church. 
The women’s organizations are active and 
prosperous. Church attendance averages 
around 140. With the end of the present 
calendar year, Dr. Robbins will complete 
his twenty-eighth year as pastor here. 

Worcester.—Rev. Vincent E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. Children’s Sunday was 
observed June 9, when seven little ones 
were christened. At the summer com- 
munion service, June 16, four were re- 
ceived into the church, two being young 
men who are workers in the church school 
and the Y. P.C. U. In recent months the 
church has contributed $110 to the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, and the services of many 
of our loyal women. Worcester First, as 
one of the nearest Universalist churches to 
the Birthplace, is keenly interested in all 
that affects its welfare. 

Gloucester.—Rey. Clarence J. Cowing, 
pastor. Mr. Cowing took two of his four 
vacation weeks the last two weeks of June. 
During his absence the pulpit was supplied 
on June 23 by Dr. Samuel G. Ayres, and 
on June 30 by Rev. Robert Rice. The 
church has placed advertising cards in all 
the summer hotels of Gloucester, inviting 
visitors in Gloucester and vicinity to at- 
tend the services in “‘the oldest Universalist 
Church in America.”’ The church is open 
to visitors each Thursday from ten to one 
o’clock during July and August with host- 
esses in charge to tell the history and show 
the historic features. On Wednesday, July 
24, from ten to six o’clock, this ‘‘mother 
church” of Universalism is to keep “‘open 
house.”’ In the beautiful church-yard un- 
der the century-old elms with the stately 
colonial architecture of the old historic 
edifice as a background, the women of the 
parish will hold a garden party. The 
special feature of the day will be the pre- 
sentation in the old church of the play, 
“The Old Peabody Pew,’ at 4.30 p. m. 
On Sunday, Aug. 11, the sixth annual musi- 
cal service will be held in the church at 
10.30. Prof. George B. Stevens, a master 
at the organ, and director of music at the 
church, is arranging another splendid 
program of religious music for the quar- 
tette and three instrumentalists. The 
selections are to be Bach, Handel, Sckultz 
and Schuman compositions. Each year 
this special musical service attracts a 
congregation of four or five hundred. On 
Aug. 4 the pastor is to offer the prayer at 
the annual fishermen’s Memorial Service at 
Blyman Bridge in memory of the fishermen 
lost at sea during the year. Mr. Cowing 
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is to take the remaining two weeks of his 
vacation the first two weeks of September. 
On Sept. 1 the pulpit is to be supplied by 
Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of Annisquam, and 
on Sept. 8 by Dr. John Clarence Lee, the 
pastor-emeritus. 


Pennsylvania 


Brooklyn —Rev. C. G. Boorn, pastor. 
“God’s Garden,” by Mrs. Stella Marek 
Cushing, was presented by twenty-five 
or thirty members of the church scnoo! on 
June 30, observed as Children’s Sunday. 
The church school orchestra of ten pieces 
assisted. The beginners’ department gave 
a short program under the leadership of 
Mrs. Mary Johnson. Nine of the twelve 
members of the cradle roll, accon:panied by 
their parents, were presented by Mrs. 
Willis Giles, superintendent of the de- 
partment, and given flowers, following the 
cradle roli service. A surprise was given 
the minister and his wife at the close of the 
service. The orchestra began to play the 
wedding march, the school superintendent, 
Mrs. Lilian Smith, asked the minister and 
his wife to come forward, and presented 
them with a gift from the parish, the occa- 
sion being their twenty-first wedding an- 
niversary. A congregation of members of 
the parish and guests filled the large audi- 
torium. One baby was christened. 


Rhode Island 


Valley Falls——Children’s Day brought 
out a congregation of 102, and nine chil- 
dren were christened, and one young man 
confirmed. The church was beautifully 
decorated under the direction of Miss 
Jessie Mann, and the children of the Sun- 
day school gave a program. The last ser- 
vice before the vacation was held on Sun- 
day, June 30. Services will be resumed in 
September. 


Vermont 


Washington.—Rey. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. Children’s Day was observed 
Sunday, July 7. Five babies were bap- 
tized by the pastor. Vocal duets by Miss 
Helen Huntington and Clarence Simmons, 
Jr., and vocal solos by Carroll Weeks and 
Miss Velma Lawler were enjoyed. A 
pageant, “‘A Garden of Praise,’ was then 
presented by the Sunday school, twenty 
children participating. The congregation 
numbered nearly one hundred persons. 
Miss Olive Calef was at the organ and di- 
rected the pageant, assisted by Miss 
Kathryn Worthley and Mrs. C. A. Sim- 
mons. A generous offering was received. 

* * 


TITHING BULLETINS OFFERED AT 
A SAVING 


At least $5 a week can be saved by any 
church that customarily uses a four page 
bulletin each week. The Layman Com- 
pany, 730 Rush Street, Chicago, offers 
this saving when using their four page 
bulletin. Two pages are printed with a 
Stewardship message, and two pages are 
left blank for local announcements. The 


company suggests that churches conduct a 
five weeks’ or ten weeks’ course of tithe 
education by using its bulletins, which are 
offered at a nominal sum. It offers a 
sample set containing thirty-two different 
tithing tracts at twenty cents. Please 
mention the Christian Leader, also give 
your denomination. 

The Layman Company, 

730 Rush Street, Chicago. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Sheldon Christian is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brunswick, 
Maine. 

Rev. James Gordon Gilkey is minister 
of the South Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Rey. Robert Merrill Bartlett is minister 
of the First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tional), Longmeadow, Mass. 

ok * 
THE MESSAGE OF POTTER’S HOUSE 


It has been said that we of the Uni- 
versalist Church some years ago lost the 
knack of teaching denominational loyalty, 
and at that point our church ceased to 
grow. 

There is no question that we have been 
so eager to teach brotherhood and toler- 
ance that we have neglected to emphasize 
our own creed and heritage to our own 
people. We have been so elated at seeing 
the principles for which our Universalist. 
fathers were ostracized accepted by almost 
all Protestants, that we seem to be in a 
rigor when it comes to keeping alive our 
own little denomination. 

Lack of enthusiasm for religion seems. 
to be a modern disease. If it becomes very 
contagious it may eat the heart out of so- 
ciety. We have a bad case of it in many 
Universalist parishes. Churches have 
quietly been ‘‘snowed under’ in some 
communities. 

No matter how immune he may be from 
the gentle voices of the angels, or the more 
insistent voice of the local church bell,. 
no intelligent man can accept the disin- 
tegration of the institution of the Christian 
Church with complacency. 

It is time for men who attended Uni- 
versalist Sunday schools when they were 
young to insist on good Universalist Sun- 
day schools when they are grown. Only 
in a rebirth of and an enthusiasm for de- 
nominational loyalty can we build an in- 
stitution that will take its part in keeping 
the world right side up. 

Start now, on a personal basis. Take the 
family to Murray Grove, and there teach 
them the story and the really living mes- 
sage of the old brown Potter House. Let. 
them become enthusiastic over the philos- 
ophy of their church while they stand by 
the grave of Thomas Potter and the tiny 
church in which he listened to Murray. 

If you would visit John Brown’s grave 
at Placid, Teddy Roosevelt’s at Oyster 
Bay, or Washington’s at Mt. Vernon, in 
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the interest of patriotism, make this visit 
to Potter’s grave in the interest of de- 
nominational loyalty. 

Follow it up next fall with a campaign of 
active interest in your church by every 
member of the family, of John and Mary in 
the Y. P. C. U. and Sunday school; of 
mother in the Guild and the Missionary 
Society; of grandmother in the Flower 
Mission. And it may be that the spell will 
even be cast over you. 

This is a personal appeal, for denomina- 
tional loyalty is a personal matter. But 
it is very nearly time we began to talk 
about it in earnest. 


WeG ain 
* * 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

Pe 


GRANITE CHIPS 


At Kingston, Congregationalists take 
the vacation in July and the Universalists 
in August. Mr. Noble is on the job for 
the rest of the month. Three christen’ngs 
Children’s Day. 

The minister of White Memorial Church, 
Concord, reports congregations for June 
unusually large, considering the exodus to 
summer resorts. Dr. and Mrs. Grose are 
at their summer home at Thomaston, 
Maine. 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the New Hampshire Universalist State 
Convention at Nashua, July 5, it was voted 
to set the dates for the convention ses- 
sions Sept. 23 and 24. This is a week in 
advance of the usual time. 


Our Woodsville minister has sent out 
his last ‘“‘Messenger” till after vacation. 
The vacation period will be utilized. to 
make some needed improvements in the 
church auditorium. 

The Y. M. C. A. of Cheshire County 
took several hundred boys to Boston to 
witness a big ball-game. As his quota, 
Mr. Carl of the Federated Church, Win- 
chester, contributed 115. Mr. Carl’s work 
runs to big figures—there was an enroll- 
ment of 178 at the Vacation Bible School 
of the Federated Church. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


SUPERINTENDENT KEARNS AC- 
CEPTS NEW POSITION 


Rev. Hal T. Kearns, superintendent of 
the Maryland State Penal Farm, Hagers- 
town, Maryland, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as superintendent of the House 
of Reformation for Boys at Cheltenham, 
Maryland. 

Mr. Kearns entered penal institution 
work in 1928 as part-time chaplain of the 
Maryland Penitentiary, while pastor of the 
Universalist church in Baltimore. 

When the State Penal Farm was estab- 
lished in 1931, Mr. Kearns was selected to 
undertake its development. Under his 
direction it has become one of the out- 
standing correctional institutions of the 
country, of the open type, where men are 
handled under minimum security, and 
where they are employed on farm and con- 
struction work under skilled supervision. 
His work has involved the development 
of an individual treatment and training 
program for each inmate for the purpose 
of returning him to society as a social 
asset. 

Mr. Kearns began his new duties on 
July 16. 

* * 
THE PLAN OF THE LAYMEN’S 
COMMITTEE 


On June 21 at 6.30 p. m. a group of 
twenty-nine men representing four Uni- 
versalist churches assembled in the dining- 
room of the First Church of Providence 
for a chowder supper. The purpose of 
the meeting was to organize a Men’s Club. 
Rev. Gilbert A. Potter of North Attle- 
boro, chairman of the Massachusetts 
Laymen’s Committee, was the principal 
speaker, after which several men expressed 
their opinions of the desirability of or- 
ganizing the men in Universalist churches. 
The round table conference eventuated in 
eighteen men of the First Church signing 
their names as prospective members of a 
club to be organized in the fall. Five men 
attended from the First Universalist 
Church in North Attleboro, four from the 
Woonsocket church and one from the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence. 
Much enthusiasm was displayed, and it is 
confidently hoped that the plan of the 
Laymen’s Committee which was put into 
operation at the First Church in Provi- 
dence may be introduced in other churches 


where there is a slackening of interest on 
the part of the laymen. Rev. William 
Couden acted as toastmaster at the meet- 
ing. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 922) 
liberties, and to accomplish this end he 
put into the mouths of the two famous 
writers on politics a conversation revealing 
the dangers of despotism. The plagiarists 
consolidated these “‘conversations’” into a 
continuous speech and claimed that this 
was a declaration made at a secret con- 
clave of Jewish world-leaders who were 
bent on the overthrow of all authority 
and prepared to use sinister means to secure 

world-domination. 

In this volume, after five explanatory 
chapters, Mr. Bernstein quotes the com- 
plete text of “The Dialogues of Hell,” the 
German novelette ‘‘The Jewish Cemetery 
in Prague,” the “Rabbi’s Speech,” the 
“Protocols” (English translation of the 
volume by Nilus, prepared to inspire and 
justify the terrible pogroms in Russia), and 
extracts from other relevant documents. 

There can never have been so base or so 
successfully malicious a use of printing as 
in the case of “The Protocols.” Delib- 
erate libel on a whole race, used to foment 
hatred and tq encourage persecution of the 
Jews, they have already accounted for 
ghastly suffering and injustice. It is a 
matter for some pride that their falsity 
and danger were early recognized by re- 
sponsible people in this country and de- 
nounced by a large group of Christians of 
many denominations. But there are those 
even here who exploit these shameful 
writings. 

Mr. Bernstein’s book should be placed 
in our public libraries throughout the 
country and attention should be drawn to 
the book by lovers of justice and deceney. 

H.E.B.S. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 17.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist), 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to 2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kiloeycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadeast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

x * 
FERRY BEACH CONFERENCES 


The 54th season of the Universalist National 
Summer Meetings held at Ferry Beach, near Camp 
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Ellis, Saco, Maine, will feature the following confer- 
ences: 


July 20-27. Religious Education Institute. For all 
who want and need training for church school 
positions. Auspices of the General Sunday School 
Association. 

July 27-Aug. 3. Missions Institute of the W. N. 
M. A. Ministers’ Conference. Auspices of the 
General Convention. Camp Cheery for girls of the 
Clara Barton Guilds and any others interested. 

Aug. 3-9. Institute of World Affairs. This new con- 
ference is sponsored by the Commission on Inter- 
‘national Relations of the General Convention. 


Aug. 17-31. Camp Davis. Troop 2 Peabody, Mass., 
Boy Scouts. 
Aug. 9-11. Laymen’s Retreat. An interesting pro- 


gram based on the theme, “The Layman—His 

Religion and His Church,”’ For laymen only. Aus- 

pices of the General Convention. 

Detailed information about these conferences, 
the accommodations and rates, can be secured from 
R. F,. Needham, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Accommodations for vacationists during most of the 
season. Special rate for week-end guests. 

Postal address: The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

Telephone connection. 


* OR 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at Ferry Beach 
on Monday, July 29, 1935, at 1 p. m., for the exami- 
nation of Mr. W. Ellis Davies “‘as to his fitness in pure 
pose, character and abilities for the ministry of the 
Universalist Church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 


* OK 


CONVENTION RATES 
October 19-25, 1935 


Mayflower Hotel—Convention Headquarters. 
Double bed and bath, $4 single, $6 for two; $5 single, 
$7 for two; $6 single, $8 for two. Twin beds and 
bath, $7, $8, $9 and $10. Murphy bed suites, $12 for 
one or two. Parlor, bedroom and bath, $15 for one 
or two. Parlor, bedroom, bath and dinette, $18 for 
one or two. $2 additional charges for extra occupant 
in any room. 

Grafton Hotel, 1139 Connecticut Ave. (Next to 
Mayflower.) Grafton Annex, 1735 De Sales St. 
Westminster, 1607 17th St., N. W. Double room, 
double bed, running water, $4 for two; twin beds, run- 
ning water, $5 for two; double bed and bath, $5 for 
two; double bed and bath, $6 for two; twin beds and 
bath, $6; twin beds and bath, $7. 

Blackstone Hotel, 1016 17th St., N. W. (One 
block from Mayflower.) Double room, double bed 
and bath, $4.50 for two; two room suite with one 
bath for two, three or four persons, $7.50. $1.50 
additional charge for extra occupant in any room. 

Rooms in private houses: Single rooms $1.25. 
Double rooms $2 and $2.50 for two. 

$R 


AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 
Notice is hereby given that the following Amend- 
ment will be presented for action at the Washington 
session of the Universalist General Convention: 
To amend Article I, Section 6, of the By-laws by 
adding the following paragraph to said Section: 
“Members of the Board may vote by mail and any 
vote receiving in this manner a majority of the entire 
membership of the Board shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if there were actually a meeting of the Board.” 


* OK 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted the transfer of Rev. W. W. Peck from 
New York, June 25, 1935. 
sie ie 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 
The National Memorial Church joins with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 30, to 
Sunday, Sept. 8, as follows: June 30 through July 21, 
at All Souls Church; July 28 through Aug. 11, at Mt. 


Pleasant Church; August 18 through Sept. 8, at the 
Universalist church. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz will preach at the services in thd 
National Memorial Church on Aug. 18 and 25 ane 
Sept. 1; Dr. Perkins on Sept. 8. 

The church will be open daily to visitors from 10 
to 1, except that during part of the period before 
Aug. 18 it may have to be closed for renovations. 

x x 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Universalists everywhere are asked to remember 
to send contributions of money or articles for the 
Colonial Fair at Murray Grove, Aug. 16 and 17, 
1935. This is the chief source of income to maintain 
the birthplace of our Church. 

Please send to Ida Ritter East, 84 Hancock St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., before August 1. After that to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

* * 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


On June 4, 1935, renewed licenses of Ernest T. 
Marble, Emerson S. Schwenk, Harry M. Cary. 
Transferred Rev. Charles P. Hall to Rhode Island. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Amelia Chesebro 


Mrs. Amelia Chesebro, a loyal and devoted Uni- 
versalist all her life, died June 1 at her home in 
Markesam, Wis., at the age of eighty-one, after an 
iiiness of but a few days. Her husband and three 
sons preceded her in death. She leaves one brother, 
Lewis Day, and a grandson—Leland Chesebro—and 
a host of friends in the village where she lived for so 
many years. 

Mrs. Chesebro was always in her place in church, 
always had a smile and a word of encouragement for 
the minister and all others, and was a regular sub- 
seriber to and reader of the Leader. 

Her funeral was held in the Universalist church 
in Markesan, and was conducted by Rev. Henry E. 
Polley of Oshkosh, Wis. 


Mrs. Phillip G. Murray 


Mrs. Philiip G. Murray, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Charles E. Snyder, Davenport, Iowa, died at 
the George Washington Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., Tuesday evening, July 3, foilowing the birth 
of a daughter. She is survived by her husband, Rev. 
Phillip G. Murray, a baby daughter, her parents, 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles E. Snyder, one brother, Robert 
G. Snyder, of Iowa City, and one sister, Mrs. Joseph 
E. Nero of Beilows Falis, Vt. 

Barbara Ives Murray was born in Pittsburgh, 
Penn., May 30, 1912. She was educated in the pub- 
lie schools of Sicux City and was graduated from 
Central High School in Sioux City in 1929. She at- 
tended Morningside Coliege, Sioux City, and was 
graduated in 1933 from the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. She was married to Rev. Phiilip 
G. Murray, who is at present with the Calvary Bap- 
tist Church in Washington, D. C., in 1933. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Musie and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Harle 8. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


The Lord Mayor of London, Sir Stephen 
Killik, recently recited a ditty to prove 
that advertising pays: 

“The codfish lays ten thousand eggs, 

The homely hen lays one; 
The codfish never cackles, 
To tell you what she’s done; 
And so we scorn the codfish, 
And the homely hen we prize; 
Which demonstrates to you and me, 
That it pays to advertise!”’ 
—Public Opinion. 

A very nice old lady had a few words 
to say to her granddaughter. 

“My dear,” said the old lady, “I wish 
you would do something for me. I wish 
you would promise me never to use two 
words. One is swell and the other is lousy. 
Would you promise me that?” 

“Why sure, Granny,” said the girl. 
“What are the words?”’—Boston Globe. 

a ee 

In a small hotel in Kingston, Ontario, 
so a returning traveler reports, there is a 
yellowing sign tacked to the dingy wall 
behind the desk on which the proprietor 
proclaims his fixed inbred skepticism of all 
humanity. It reads, ‘‘No checks cashed. 
Not even good ones.” —Wall Street Journal. 

a ok 

Ajo: ‘‘Here’s a fellow who has just 
patented a contrivance for preventing 
girls from falling out of rumble seats. 
What do you think of the idea?” 

Goozlum: “I don’t like it at all. It’s 
just another move to displace men with 
machinery.”—Pathfinder. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘‘No, you mustn’t smoke. 
Men who smoke too much tobacco get 
tobacco heart and people who drink too 
much coffee get coffee heart.” 

Pupil: “If I eat a lot of sweet things, 
will I get a sweetheart?”—Hxchange. 

o* * 

Little Lucy (to guest): ‘‘Do you like 
that cake, Mrs. Brown?” 

Mrs. Brown: ‘‘Yes, dear, very much.” 

Little Lucy: ‘‘That’s funny, ’cause 
mother said you haven’t any taste.’’— 

Exchange. 
* % 

Boss: “You are twenty minutes late 
again. Don’t you know what time we 
start work at this factory?” 

New Employee: “‘No, sir, they’re always 
.at it when I get here.”’—Boys’ Life. 

* * 


Registrar of Marriages (to youthful 
bridgeroom): “The young lady is not a 
minor, is she?” 

Bridegroom: “Oh no, she works in a 
fish shop!”’—E xchange. 

* * 

Freedom of speech is usually inter- 
preted to mean the privilege of telling the 
other fellow he’s a liar, a thief, and an 
all-round ignoramus.—Manchester (N. H.) 
Union. 
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A GIFT TO THE 
FELLOWSHIP... 


THE | 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHIN 
HOUSE, in accordance with its policy 
to make everything that it owns serve 
the Universalist Church, offers free 
to anybody a beautiful cloth-bound 
biography of 


John Murray—The Corner Stone 


Irene Carrow Rees 


Written for young people and illustrated 


Introduction by 


Frank Oliver Hall 


Published at $1.00 


Teachers can secure extra copies for 
their classes. Ten cents per volume 
for postage and packing. No attempt 
will be made to distribute geograph- 
ically. First come---first served. Send 
requests promptly to 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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